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Foreword 

"DECAUSE our way of life depends upon an educated 
citizenry, there is a 'great need for improving American 
high schools. In the school year .1940-41, the best year of our 
history as far as enrollments. were concerned, only 73 percent 
of the youth of high-schoojl age were enrolled in schools. 
Despite the fact that no other nation has been able to.extend 
secondary education to so great a proportion of its people, 
this achievement is not consonant with American ideals of 
equality* of opportunity. 

The task bif providing an appropriate education for each 
youth of high-school age is complex at present. It will be 
much more complex and difficult of achievement in a few 
years when the increased birth rates of the war years are 
reflected in larger high-schobl enrollments. American high 
schools have a few short years in which to prepare for greatly 
increased responsibilities. 

This bulletin is designed to assist teachers, board members, 
and patrons in preparing our schools to meet these increased 
responsibilities. ' 
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The mateml in this bulletin was brought out in December 

1947 in mimeographed form under the title "Every Youth in 
H^h Sehool—Lafc Adjustment Education for Each." In 

1948 it was offset by the United States Government Printing 
nice and, since then, has been available through purchase 

from the Superintendent of Documents. 

For this printing but few revisions have been made in the 
forma- offset edition. The table in the Brief for the Program 
(p. 14) and the chart in the section dealing with Charac- 

° f 1 ^ e k You 1 th ^ W 110111 the Resolution is Con- 
cerned (p. 14) have been brought up to date; the Prospectus 
of Action Program, which followed the Commission’s State- 
ment of Purpose, has been eliminated. The aim has been to 
mmire the permanence of the record rather than to bring to 

r iUe8 ° f ** comm * 8 ®on. Information con- 
oerning the activities of the first Commission on Life Adjust- 
ed Education for Youth is available through the United 
States Government Printing Office in Bulletin 1961 No 3 

5?™^ ^ ti vitie8 of the second commis-* 

bv Z om Cimen S y “ sports issued 

by the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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Introduction 

# 44 

T T HAS long been a cherished hope of the American school systehi 
to make secondary education quite as much the common heritage 
of youth as elementary education. To make this ideal a reality, 
much hard work has been done— many careful studies of the problems 
involved have been made; intriguing plana and objectives have been 
formulated; daring experiments have been undertaken; promising 
programs of action have been proposed. Despite these widespread 
efforts to universal ire secondary education and the significant progress 
in this direction already made, statistics for 191,7 -IS reveal that only 
about 7 youth out of 10 enter senior high school and feuwr than 5 of them 
remain to graduate. . 

A number of conditions are responsible (or this disparity between 
the widely held educational ideal and the disturbing fact that even 
today about 30 percent of the youth do not even begin high school 
and 30 percent more do not complete the work begun. Foremost 
among the deterrents to high-school attendance are: The need or the 
desire to help earn an income; lack of funds, clothing, or similar 
personal prollems of the pupils; inaccessibility of suitable schools 
and courses of instruction; and, finally, failure of too many schools 
or teachers-to provide high-school instruction having sufficient mean- 
ing, value, and appeal to the pupils and their parents to overcome 
deterrents to high-achool attendance. 

It nas been abundantly demonstrated that almost any apparent 
block to high-school attendance can be overcome where there is an 
all-impelling interest in doing §o. The last-named factor, therefore, 
entails all of the others. It is this factor — namely, the development, 
try-out, and spread of programs of instruction which will have greater 
value, meaning, and appeal to more of the youth of high-school age— 
which is the major concern of this report and the regional an& national 
conferences to which it relates. - 

This report consists of three major pa rfs: Part I explains the 
purposes and proposed activities of the recently appointed Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth; part II describes the origin, 
composition, and recommendations of the National Conference on 
"Life Adjustment Education” (Prosser resolution) held in Chicago, 
May 8-10, 1947, ^preceding the appointment of the commission; and 
part III presents "Common Understandings for a Program of Action.” 
The purpose of parts I and 11 is to provide information on the steps 
thus far taken ap a result, of the Prosser Resolution (quoted in full 
early in part II); part III represents an effort to show illustratively 
what the resolution means in terms of problems and changes to be 
faced by American secondary education. 
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In using the Prosser Resolution as the point of departure for 
inaugurating certain activities looking toward narrowing the gap 
between the ideal and present practices of the schools in making a 
meaningful program of secondary education the birthright of every 
youth, the Office of Education fully recognized that a great many 
important steps had already been taken in that direction. So much 
was this Office aware of the significant progress already made toward 
the desired goal that part III of this report seeks to achieve common 
understanding of the meaning and implication of the Prosser Resolu- 
tion by borrowing freely from reports and pronouncements which 
already had wide circulation and acceptance among -educational 
leaders. 

The question may well be raised at this point: Why should another 
effort be made at this time to effect major improvements in the 
programs and processes of secondary education when so many signifi- 
% cant attempts have already beerf made or are now in progress? There 
are basically two reasons for making the Prosser Resolution the point 
of departure for the conferences already held and the proposed action 
programs recommended by these conferences. The most obvious 
reason for yet another effort to broaden and improve secondary 
education, with a view to serving every youth, is that despite the 
significant progress made to this end during recent years; there is 
still 90 much to be done. The schools of today are failing many 
youth, and these failures are far reaching and irrevocable both -as 
they concern the future of individual boys and girls and as they 
concern the welfare of society. 

The second reason for using the Prosser Resolution as the point of 
departure for another effort to improve the services of the high schools 
is that this resolution originated with the Nation’s outstanding leadens 
in vocational education. The major gap in the services of the 
secondary schools, as pointed out by Dr. Prosser, lies between college- 
preparatory education on the one extreme and vocational education 
on the other. Since the original programs of secondary education 
were largely limited to preparing the few for success in college, the 
major improvement in the services of the high school has been the 
development of a basic program of vocational education. To thin 
basic program, additions have been made from time to time to prepare 
youth for a growing variety of vocations. Leaders in vocational 
education are now recognizing that despite the successes achieved by 
the systematic programs they devised, there are many vocations for 
which training cannot very well bp provided within the wall? of the 
school. It can be done better on the job. The Prosser Resolution, 
therefore, made the unique 'proposal that proponents of general 
education and those of Vocational education join forces in a genuine 
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effort to work out mutually acceptable solutions to the problems of 
modernizing secondary education. To this end, the resolution 
specified that representatives of the two groups consider the problems 
involved and formulate essential programs- of action. . - 

It would seem clear that if there are any basic differences among 
educational leaders concerning the ‘objectives of secondary education 
and the ways and means through which these objectives can best be 
• achieved, these differences should first of all be completely composed. 
If the plans herein described should in any way further common 
understa n d in g of how secondary education can be improved, and if 
they should help young people better to fill their niches in life, the 
purposes of this bulletin, and' the action programs to which it relates, 
will have been fulfilled. 

I’he Office of Education is indebted to the large number of educa- 
tional leaden who participated in the conferences herein reported. 
Without them this whole project would have no meaning. Gratitude 
is extended to those who rendered services as officers of the several 
committees and to persons who, through their writing and other labors, 
contributed to this project. Foremost among those is Charles A. 
Prosser, author of the resolution, and a never-ending source of 
inspiration. 

Thanks are due Fred T. Wilhelms, associate director, Consumer 
Education Study of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, who, at the request of Committee No. 1 prepared the 
section of part III of this report entitled "Consumer Education.” 
Thanks are also due Georgia Howe, board of education, Portland, 
Oreg., and Roy G. Fales, supervisor of industrial arts, in the State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y., who at the request of the 
committee put their ideas relating to life adjustment education into 
writing. Their statements are published in this report as An Em- 
phasis Upon Reality, appendix A, and the Role of Practical Arts 
Education, appendix B. 

This report is the product of the efforts of many persons, but chiefly 
of the staff members of the Divisions of Secondary and Vocational 
Education of the Office of Education. The following staff members 
were responsible for formulating thi final report: J. Dan Hull, assistant 
director, Division of Secondary Education, Walter H. Gaumnitz, 
specialist feu* Small and Rural Hi^b Schools, and Mrs. Grace S. Wri gh t, 
research assistant. Roosevelt Basler until recently chief, Instruc- 
tional Problems, and now superintendent, Millburn (N. J.) Township 
public schools, as a member of the Office staff carried heavy responsi- 
bilities in planning the regional and national conferences, and in 
preparing many of the original documents published in .this connection. 


John W. Studebakeb. 




Suggestions for Uses of Thisjtulletin by Local 

School Systems and Teacher Education Institutions 
T 

-L^OCAL PROJECTS need wait for neither the initiative of the 
National Commission nor the direction of State commissions. Indeed, 
it seems evident that the eventual plans and activities of the National 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, already under 
way, and those of s i mil a r State-\yide commissions when these come into 
' being, will greatly gain from whatever independent experimentation 
and demonstration is undertaken. 

To facilitate such experimentation, and to achieve some degree of 
unity of outcome, an effort is made 'below to suggest how this bulletin 
can be used by those in charge of local school systems and by insti- 
tutions educating teachers. 

A. Careful study of the ideas proposed in part II, especially those of 
Committee No. 2, will suggest many projects which may be under* 
taken immediately either by leaders in charge of secondary educa- 
tion of city or county school systems or by deans, depar tmen t 
f 1 heads, or professors concerned with preparing the administrators 
and teachers for this field. In mkny cases joint action by both 
groups would best produce the desired results. Adaptations to fit 
local conditions will of course be necessary. A few of the projects 
proposed by the committees (see part II) are cited by way of 
illustration: 

1* To determine the need for more emphasis upon life adjust- 
ment education, leaders in secondary education can ™w» or 
supervise local studies of the occupations, continued educa- 
i tion, successes or failures, and criticisms or cnmnwq dations 
of present high-school programs by such groups as high- 
school drop-outs, honor students, outstanding a thletes , the 
lowest 25 percent of the graduating classes, the hi ghant 25 
percent, etc. I ' 

2. To develop more effective teaching methodk Jhid 
deans of education and high-school superintendents 
lead their staffs in studying, developing, and exp e rimenting 
with specialized methods, materials, and equipment which 
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are most successful in teaching various types of high-school 
youth, e. g., rapid, average, and slow learners; those des- 
tined for college, for managerial positions in business and 
industry, for the skilled trades, or for common labor, etc. 
Such studies can also test the validity of the specialized 
teaching techniques and materials already in use with such 
groups. 

8. Heads of teach ere colleges and high schools can encourage 
teachers to visit schools which have been identified as more 
successful than others in (a) providing meaningful educa- 
tional experiences to all high-school youth; (6) keeping 
drop-outs to a minimum; (c) finding many ways of relating 
education to the problems of everyday life, etc. 

4. Graduate professors can develop seminar courses and work- 
shops for high-school principals, supervisors, and teachers con- 
cerned with such fundamental problems as (a) formulation of 
a philosophy .of high-school education which will embrace 
every youth of high-school age rather than the selected few; 
(b) development of a sound balance between common ob- 
jectives for all and specialized objectives for selected groups; 
(e) devising workable procedures for making maximum edu- 
cative use Of community problems, personnel, and other re- 
sources; (d) development of sound policies for lengthening 
and reorganizing the school schedule, the school day, and the 
school year; and («) evaluating, accrediting, and certificating 
progress toward high-school objectives in life adjustment 
education. 

6. Teacher-education institutions can appoint committees con- 
sisting of members of their own staffs and of nearby high- 
school leaders to reexamine and reorganize their curriculums. 
Undergraduate courses for educating high-school teachers — 
courses in philosophy of education, principles of education, 
social foundations of education, and teaching methods and 
\aids in special fields — need to be reoriented toward and pro- 
vide realistically for the educational needs of every youth of* 
high-school age rather than the selected few for whom the 
programs of these schools were originally devised. 

6. The local school authorities can give leadership to county- or 
city-wide committees of local laymen in determining for them- 
selves the extent to which existing high-school programs are 
or are not serving various types of youth. These committees 
can be given opportunities to appraise- the purposes and the 
effectiveness of the various school qpmcet^-curricuhims, test- 
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ing and guidance, health services, home and family education, 
student activities, innovations, etc. They can help in de- 
veloping among laymen study clubs, public forums, school 
visitation plans, parent- teacher activities; they can promote, 
publicity programs through the newspapers, popular reports 
moving pictures, radio skits, etc., to inform the public about 
their high schools. 

B. Since part III consists of Common Understandings, gleaned chiefly 
from sources widely' accepted as best describing modern purposes 
and processes of secondary education, each of the 10 sections can 
serve as a syllabus of an important aspect of life adjustment edu- 
cation for every youth. The various sources cited can be used 
as selected readings to promote further study. To illustrate, if 
meaningful high-school programs for oil are to become a reality 
and not only a pious wish, local groups may use the section Ad- 
ministrative, Financial, and Organizational Arrangements to find 
workable solutions for certain critical administrative problems 
which have long thwarted the development of such programs— 
better use of community resources, more flexible but sound stand- 
ards for graduation and college entrance, a longer school day and 
year, district reorganization, continuous and better training for 
teachers, better financing. 

The following suggestions offer some specific usee which can be 
made of part III on the local level: 

1. Selected sections can be used by teachers colleges as units of 
courses for the education of high-school staffs. 

2. Selected sections can be usbd as the bases for planning a series 
of faculty meetings either for the high-school staff as a whole 
or for the various. departments. Committees might be ap- 
pointed to study each section with a vie* to the application 
of the ideas presented to local conditions and problems. The 
findings of such committees could be presented to the whole 
staff, to the school board, or to the public. 

8. Part III may serve as an outline to provide points of departure 
series of summer workshops, carried on either at a teacher- 
training institution or within a given school district. 

4. The several sections of part III can be used as background 
for a senes of studies and programs by local associations of 
parents and teachers. 

6. Most of the sections of part III suggest problems which need 
„ farther study, experimentation, and demonstration. Gradu- 
ate students and other research organizations can test or 
validate the c h a n ged in high-school programs proposed. 



Part I. The Commission On Life Adjustment 
Education Eor Youth 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Following the recommendations of a national conference of educa- 
tional leaders held in Chicago in May 1947. (described in part II of 
this bulletin), United States Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker appointed a Co mmissi on on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth from nominees suggested by nine national educational 
organizations. 1 The Co mmissi on held its first meeting in Washington 
on December 1, 2, 3, 1947. 

*The goal of the Co mmissi on is to assist in increasijig the effective- 
ness of present efforts through education to meet the imperative needs 
of all youth. To that end it is concerned with stimulating programs 
which more adequately meet the needs of pupils now in school. Even 
more, it is concerned with the types of education needed by the adoles- 
cent youth who drop out of school because their needs are not being 
met realistically. 

As a means of achieving these aims the Commission proposes — 

1. To stimulate the development of programs of education more 
in harmony with life adjustment needs of all youth by en- 
couraging in each State the organization of a selected group 
of secondary schools which will make cooperative efforts to 
improve. * * 


i Member* of the Prim mi-bin and the organism done they represent ore: 

American A— orieti™ of School Administrator*: Benjamin C. Willie, chairman, superintendent©! 
■ebook, Yookera, N. Y. 

American A-oriation of Junior Colleges: Chari- 8. Wilkins, president, State Agricultural and 
Mechanical Collefe, Magnolia, Ark. 

American Vocational A— odation: J. C. Wright, Washington, D. Cw 

National a— of Higb-Sd*ool Supervfcort and Director* of Secondary Education: Paul D. 
Collier, director. Bureau of Youth Services, State Department of Education, Hartford. Coon. 

National A-odation of Seeondary-Sdiool Piindpak: Franck L. Bacon, principal, Eem—ton 
Township High School, Evanston, DL / 

National A— odation of State D ir ec to r* for Vocational Education: M. D. Mobley, director, DM- 

* don of .Vocational Education, State Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga. ♦ 

National Qa tho He Welfare Conference: Rev- Bemardine Myen, president, Secondary-School De- 
partment, National Catholic Educational A— odatlon. Care of Fenwick High School, Oak Park, ID 
National Gounod of Chief State Bchool Officer*: Dean M. Schwdekhard, eommkdonar of educa- 
tion. St. Paul, Mina. 

National Vif rT tt 'T A— odation: MaroeOa Lawler, State Department of Education, Olympia, 
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2. To locate effective instructional materials prepared to meet 
needs which have been revealed in actual situations, and co- 
operate in the development of additional mafprinln 

8. To identify schools already serving in a comprehensive way 
the great majority of youth in their communities and study 
their administrative practices, instructional techniques, and 
the quality and character of the learnin g activities. 

4. To keep the educational profession and the general public 
continuously informed of the significant activities and findings 
of the Commission and cooperating groups. 

After these projects have been undertaken, it is expected that the 
Commission will report not only on established procedures and prac- 
tices, but also on successful efforts to create and defjelop new ones. 

The Commission can function only in cooperation with State De- 
partments of Education. It expresses its willingness to assist these 
State agencies in organizing the resources of leadership in the State 
to the end that Life Adjustment Education becomes thoroughly incor- 
porated into the educational offerings of all schools within the State. 
Its readiness to assist is dependent upon securing funds with which to 
work. 

The question may well be raised, "What is Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation?" To some people the term has suggested a particular device 
or prescription, an emphasis on conformity to a specific pattern, or • 
even a startling new pronouncement designed to cure the ills of edu- 
cation. At present the Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth offers no new pronouncements; rather it proposes to do 
something about the pronouncements which already have been made. 

„ In the United States during the past 30 years there has'been an 
increasing tendency to measure the effectiveness of curricula by how 
fully they provide experience in present living and experiences which 
prepare for the activities of living. There also has been an increasing 
emphasis on evaluating the effectiveness of instruction in terms of the 
extent to which it influences behavior. These trends are reflected in 
the yearbooks and other'publications of organizations representing 
higher education as well as elementary and secondary education. 
^Through the study of hundreds of educational analyses, surveys, ex- 
periments, and reports of commissions, school workers have acquired 
a sharper understanding of what is vital and meaningful in the prepa- 
ration of youth for the job of living. 

National committees have been developing and extending basic 
theses for the past 80 years, and they have made progress in clarifying 
thought and securing consensus. It is the conviction of the Com- 
mission that there is available such a wealth oi sound theory by which 
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to achieve effective educational programs that at this time the great 
need is for action which translates the theory into school practice. 

The Commission on life Adjustment Education for Youth is unique 
in that its major responsibility is that of translating into action rec- 
ommendations contained in reports which other commissions or com- 
mittees have made. The reports which the Commission would im- 
plement are those which have been issued by responsible professional 
groups such as the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, the American Youth Commission, the Committee on 
Orientation of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, and the Educational Policies Commission. 1 These groups have 
set forfcireoncepts of secondary education which are accepted generally 
and broadly by leaders in all fields of American education. The 
Commission believes they are so commonly held that they can serve 
as a basis of agreement for the development of a program of action 
for the education of all American youth. 

The Commission defines Life Adjustment Education as that which 
better equips all American youth to live democratically with satisfac- 
tion to themselves and profit to society as home members, workers, 
and citizens. ' 

It is concerned with ethical and moral living and with physical, 
mental, and emotional health. 

It recognizes the importance of fundamental dolls since citizens in 
a democracy must be able to compute, to read, to write, to listen, and 
to speak effectively. It emphasizes skills as tools for further 
achievements. 

It is concerned with the development of wholesome recreational 
interests of both an individual and social nature. 

It is concerned with the present problems of youth as well as with 
their preparation for future living. 

1 (MM FHmaiyke of Swaivy Education, favuod by the Commierion on thi Reorranisation of 
flyonflary Education in 1918. 

/MM of Tmmrfiwi Mueattam, Bulletin of the Department of Secondary -School Prindpak. Report 
gf the Committee on Orientation. January 1988. 

rnnrifone at Ste itnrfery Education, Bulletin of the Department of Seooodary -School Prindpak. 
Report of the Committee on Orientation. January 1987. 

T — tt*it Mueetfen/er Youth fa Af orient America, written by Prof. Harl R. Douftaae for the American 
Youth Conaidoe of the American Coundl on Education in 1987. 

The Par# hot c 4 BduoaHon in America* Democracy, ieeued by the Educational Poiidee Commkdon 
In 1988. _ 

Thai AM May Learn, wr i tten by B. U Dodds for the Implementation Committee of the National 
AmodaOon of Bcoondary-School Prindpak, 1989. 

What ike Hifk School* Ouyht To Teach, prepared for the American Youth Cotnmiarion of the American 

Coundl on Education in 1940. / 

gVhinffm end Etoaamie WeH-Beiny fa American Democracy, Ieeued by the Educational Poiidee Com- 

mkrioa In 1948. 

JTducetfin fee AM America* Youth , publkhed by the Educational Poiidee Commledon In 1944. 

Plamatay /or {America* Youth, publiebed by the National Aeaodatkm of Secondary-School Prindpak, 
1944. 
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It is for all American youth and offers them learning experiences 
appropriate to their capacities. . ^ 

It recognizes the importance of personal satisfactions and achieve- 
ment for each individual within the limits of his abilities. 

It respects the dignity of work and recognizes the educational 
values of responsible work experience in the life of the community. 

It provides both general and specialized education, but, even in the 
former, common goals are to be attained through differentiation both 
as to subject matter and experience. 

It has many patterns. For a school, a class, or a pupil it is an in- 
dividual matter. The same pattern should not be adopted in one 
community merely because it was effective in another. It must make 
'Bense in each community in terms of the goals which are set and the 
resources which are available. 

It emphasizes deferred as well as immediate values. For each 
individual it keeps an open road and stimulates the maximum achieve- 
ment of which he is capable. 

It recognizes that many events of importance happened a long time 

?go, but holds that the real significance of these events is in their 
bearing upon life of today. 

It emphasizes active and creative achievements as well as adjust- 
ment to existing conditions; it places a high premium upon learning 
to make wise choices, since the very concept of American democracy 
demands the appropriate revising of aims and the means of attaining 

It is education fashioned to achieve desired outcomes in terms of 

character and behavior. It is not education which followa convention 

for its own sake or holds any aspect of the school as an end in itself 
rather than a means to an' end. 

Above all, it recognizes the inherent dignity of the human ner- 
sonality. * 

The concepts of education which would be translated into action by 
schools working with the Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth are widely understood and accepted by educational leaders 
in America. Practice has lagged considerably behind this under- 
stand^ and acceptance of theory. The Commission hopes that 
through its efforts it may be instrumental in narrowing the gap be- 
tween theory and practice. 

A RECOGNITION OF DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 

It is recognized that there are many difficulties in the way of 
achieving appropriate education for each youth of high-school age. 
Often desirable teaching units require s knowledge and understanding 
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of several subject-matter fields, and it is difficult for any teacher to 
be a specialist in more than one area on the high-school level. 

Traditional subjects are logically organized, and they are the stock 
in trade of teachers already trained. It is difficult to turn aside from 
respectable content and to venture with materials which are scarce 
and often poorly organized. 

Through the years the influence of the college has given prestige 
to traditional subjects and procedures. Sometimes this traditional 
influence has been planned. Often it has been inadvertent. The 
influ epee is felt wherever classical language is considered more respect- 
able than the household arts or wherever a qphool, which by its small- 
ness is limited to one curriculum, offers the college curriculum only 
because it has status. While this influence is a subtle and pervasive 
one and thus difficult to change, it should be stated that the recent 
activities of many college faculties indicate a sympathetic under- 
standing of the secondary-school problem. 

Effective teachers are enthusiastic about the subjects they teach, 
and they are greatly tempted to be more interested in securing greater 
enrollments for their subjects as the/ now exist than in adjusting 
subjects to meet the needs of boys and girls. This is not a particular 
indictment of classroom teachers; the same type of comment may b^ 
' made of any group of specialists, such as welfare workers, health 
specialists, and educational administrators. 

When school workers are properly equipped by study, experience 
and disposition, even with sufficient time for thinking and planning, 
it is a big task to outline units of work for pupils which aim di- 
rectly at building better citizens, homemakers, and neighbors. It 
is a much bigger task actually to build such units of work and make 
them effective. Moreover, most teachers and administrators do 
-not have sufficient time for thinking and planning. They are handi- 
capped by heavy pupil loads, a lack of resources with which to work, 
and multitudinous extracurricular duties and community respon- 
sibilities. 

A second type of difficulty exists in the unsystematized but per- 
sistent appr aisal which the public makes of the schools. There are 
r eadily available criteria for judging the effectiveness of traditional 
courses. The school patrons and the public generally can easily 
determine whether or not students are being successfully prepared 
for college. Employers can judge readily the effectiveness of voca- 
tional departments in the high schools. It is not so simple to judge 
the effectiveness of schools in the more general areas of citiz ensh ip, 
family life, conservation, general occupational adjustment, consumer 
education, leisure time, or health. The total result is that there are 
enormous continuing pressures for teachers and principals to continue 
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doing the things they do well even though these practices fail to meet 
the needs of many pupils. Trad itional programs often do fail to meet 
needs because both the character of the school population and con- 
ditions of living have changed since the programs were established. 

The Commission recognizes these difficulties and it has no panacea 
for overcoming them. It has no single pattern for improvement. 
However, it is convinced that over the United States many effective 
efforts are being made. Some of these efforts are in traditional frame- 
works under traditional subject-matter labels. Other such efforts are 
included in core or common-learnings programs. Some are in the 
extracumculum, and some are in community schools. Characteristic * 
of all these endeavors in an emphasis on the influencing of behavior 
and the building of better personal and community living. The 

Commission plans to identify such practices and to encourage their 
wider use. 

BRIEF FOR THE PROGRAM 

The question may well be raised, Why should another effort be 
made at this time to effect major improvements in secondary education 
when so many significant attempts have already been made or are 
nofr in progress? The r^t obvious answer is that despite the sig- 
nificant progress made to this end during recent years, there is still 
so much to be done. American high schools do not attract and hold 
many boys and girls long enough to meet their life needs. As is 
shown in the accompanying table, over the country approximately 
80 percent of youth enter the ninth grade; approximately 40 percent 
remain to be graduated from high schools. In 1040-41, the best 
year of our history as far as high-school enrollments are concerned, 

only 73 percent of our youth of high -school age were enrolled in hivh 
schools. 

The school is one of the important institutions which exercise educa- 
tional influence, and as such it must assume its full share of responsi- 
bility for the behavior of adults. Contemplation of ament affaire 
in American life must convince even those who are most optimistic 
about the future that all possible means should be used to strengthen 
the Nation, both within and without Particularly is strength 
needed in the areas with which life adjustment education is concerned. 
There are needs for improving the health of our people and for con- 
serving our natural resources. There are needs for strengthening the 
family and stabilizing our practices for ethical living. There are 
needs for defining our foreign policy and governing ourselves in a 
more responsible fashion. There are needs for placing and keeping 

our economic machinery in balance and for making more recreative our 
use of leisure time. 

It4s apparent that American adults are sorely tried in their efforts 
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to solve the problems forced upon them by the conditions of modem 
living. Upon those who have a faith that schools can and do make a 
contribution to intelligent adult behavior, there rests an obligation 
for improving the schools. 

There is no other nation in the world which has Bent as large a 
proportion of its youth to secondary schools as has this Nation. But 
no other nation has had a similar need for an informed and intelligent 
citizenry, and no other nation has had comparable resources with 
which to meet the needs of youth. Many nations have given far 
more vigorous consideration to their educational programs and most 
nations have seen much more clearly than has this Nation that young 
people are a country’s greatest asset. They must be taught efficiency 
and devotion to the Nation's peculiar ideals and ambitions. These 
facts are more easily comprehended during war than during peace, 
but they are equally true during either period. 

While the evidence is overwhelming that the problems faced by 
secondary education are of crucial importance at the present time 
there are evidences that they will be even more critical in the future. 
In the years ahead are a certain increase in the total number of youth 
of secondary-school age and probable increases in the economic and 
social pressures which impel youth to attend school. 

This effort to improve secondary education offers great promise 
because it is and is to be a joint enterprise of administrators, teachers 
and laymen from the areas of both vocational and generaf education. 
Leaders of these groups have already joined forces and built a platform 
of common understandings for a program of action. 

Another reason for this attempt to improve secondary education lies 
in the need for a coordinating and implementing agency. The aims 
of secondary education in America have been clearly stated and the 
difficulties rather clearly perceived. Many professional individuals 
and groups are aware of the problems and ready to move ahead if 
leadership can be provided., There is a great need for action. s 

Two things are essential to meet the educational needs of~ all 
American youth. They are (1) a recognition by the general public 
of the inadequacies of the means existing for meeting youth problems, 
and (2) a determination by the faculty of each school that it will do 
its best with the resources which are available to meet the needs of 
all youth in the community. In the last analysis secondary education 
will be improved by teachers, parents, and civic leaders working to- 
gether in local schools and communities. The Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth can and will perform the function 
of stimulating action, coordinating efforts, encouraging promising 
innovations, and bringing the issues rtf ore prominently to the attention 
of teachers and the general public. 

M09T8* — SI 1 




Part It. Report of the National Conference on 
Life Adjustment Education (Prosser Resolution) 
Chicago, May 8-10, 1947 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of part 1 1 is to report the origin and activities of the 
National Conference on Life Adjustment Education.- It includes (1) , 
brief accounts of the events leading to the conference; (2) a description 
of what was recognized as the "principal purree" of the conference; 
(3) an outline of how the conference was organized and of how the 
committees functioned in preparing definite action plans; and (4) a 
record of the actual committee proposals and conference recom- 
mendations. 

This is a review of a series of highly significant achievements. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance of the actions taken 
by this conference- a conference composed of educational leaders 
representing all parts of the Nation, representing both vocational 
education and general education, and representing influential national 
organisations in the field of professional education. This conference 
has set the stage for what might well be the next great important 
development in secondary education— the achievement of educational 
provisions suited to the needs and abilities of each individual youth 
of high-school age. Its action heralds the beginning of a Beries of 
significant accomplishments designed to achieve in fact the ideal of 
universal secondary education for American youth. Its plan for 
action markB the inauguration of an enterprise that promises to 
involve the many segments and elements of secondary education in 
one of the most inclusive and cooperative endeavors ever undertaken 
in the name of the welfare of the Nation’s youth. Its proposals 
provide machinery whereby Secondary school administrators and 
teachers and vocational education leaders may work together to 
increase markedly the number of attempts being made in secondary 
schools to meet the need referred to in the resolution. Its proposals 
nlari provide machinery whereby the curriculum pronouncements made 
in recent years by various national educational committees and 
mmmiwiifinH may receive increased study and implementation. 

1 . 18 
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EVENTS LEADING TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE RESOLUTION 
In January 1944, the Vocational Education Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education undertook a study of Vocational Education in the 
Years Ahead. This study covered a period of 1% years. There was a 
working committee of 10 persons; this was supplemented by a review- 
ing committee and a consulting committee. Mae than 160 persons 
participated the study. 

On May /I and June 1, 1946, a final conference was held at the 
Wardman Park Hotel in Washington, D. C. At that meeting many 
problems wefe presented relating to a life-adjustment program of 
education for that major group of youth of secondary-school age not 
now being appropriately served by preparation for college or by 
training for a specific vocation. According to Dr. J. C. Wright, at 
that time assistant commissioner for Vocational Education, and chair- 
man of the Conference on Vocational Education in the Years Ahead, 
but few solutions to the grave And persisting problems were offered by 
the group assembled. 1 

Near the close of that meeting the chairman asked Dr. Charles A. 
Prosser, well-known leader in education and for many years director of 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn., to summarize the con- 
ference. As a part of his summarization. Dr. Prosser presented what 
has now become an historic resolution. 1 This resolution recognized 
the need for a more realistic and practical program of education for 
those youth of secondary-school age for whom neither college-prepara- 
tory offerings nor vocational training for the skilled occupations is 
appropriate. It contained a request for the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education “to call at some early date a conference or a series of 
regional conferences between an equal number of representatives of 
general education and of vocational education— to consider this prob- 
lem and to take such initial steps as may be found advisable for its 
solution.” The resolution was unanimously adopted by the consult- 
ing ipftimittee.' 

After receiving the resolution, the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
waited until the director of the new Division of Secondary Education 

UM fortfcth 

• Original form of Prosser Resolution: 

of ^ ** M 01 ^ r * *P° rt 1 “ final form, the vocational school 

of a community will be able batter to prepare 20 percent of the youth of secondary-school in for 
l ? *? 011 twnbto eklllod occupations; and that the high echoolwtll continue to prepare another 
20 percent lor entrance to college. We do not believe thatthe mmeinlni «0 pifWt of^v^W 

toe Life-edjustxnent tmninf they ne©<f an/towhlch theyare tn- 

— -- 

, For form of resolution aa Utar reworded, »*• footnote 6 , pag* 19 . 
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had been appointed and then asked him to plan, in cooperation with the 
Division of Vocational Education, a series of conferences to consider 
the meaning and implications of the resolution and the possible means 
by which solutions to the problem could be devised. 

THE FIVE REGIONAL. CONFERENCES 

From the beginning, this enterprise has been a joint undertaking 
of the Division of Secondary Education and the Division of Vocational 
Education. A U. S. Office of Education committee composed for rep- 
resentatives from both divisions prepared the agenda and made other 
plans for the five regional conferences.* The first and pilot conference 
was held in April 1946, in New York City; the second in Chicago the 
following June; the third in Cheyenne in late September of the same 
year; the fourth a week later in Sacramento; and the fifth and final 
regional conference was held in Birmingham in November 1946. 

Membership of each of these conferences was composed of leaders 
from the fields of vocational education and of general secondary edu- 
cation; there were approximately 26 participants in each conference; ' 
they included principals of secondary schools, State directors and 
supervisors of vocational education, superintendents of school systems, 
staff members of State departments of education, administrators and 
professors from institutions which prepare teachers, directors of 
curriculum and instruction, directors and research specialists in pupil 
personnel services, and officers of national organizations of workers in 
these several areas. ' They came from what may be accurately de- 
scribed as every geographical region, including 35 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Careful reports on the deliberations of each of these conferences 
were prepared for distribution to the conferees and other interested 
persons and organizations. Many suggestions were developed 
concerning (1) the characteristics of the group with whom the resolu- 
tion is concerned; (2) the types of offerings and educational experiences 
which should be devised to meet their needs; and (3) the organizational 
rearrangements in schools, school districts, and State systems which 
will be necessary if the ideals of the resolution are to be achieved. 

Without question the regional conferences validated the existence 
and importance of the problem referred to in the resolution. Each 
conference recommended that the U. S. Office of Education sponsor a 
national conference to develop a plan of action aimed at a continuing 
and concerted attack on this problem. 


• This committee, ante the ehoirmanahto of Gall 
mm eompoeed of th« fol lowing member*: From A# 
chief of inetmctional problem*; -Maria M. Proffitt, i 
the Vocational Education Division: It W . C 
ifam July 1, 1946; Layton 8. Haw Irina, chief < 

1946, ■mktint caSkter for Vocational 


of Galen Jooaa, director. Division of Secondary Itete 
i Division of Secondary Education; Roosevelt Bailor, 
assistant director (retired December 81, 1946); /torn 
Gregory, atetant commtaoioner for Vocational E d u ca ti on 
[ of trade and industrial educations J. C. Wright, until July U 
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The work of the regional conferences consisted primarily of explora- 
tory discussions of the problems inherent in the resolution and of 
possible ways of reaching solutions to them. Some time was spent in 
considering the nature of the youth with whom the resolution was con- 
cerned, the characteristics they have in common, if any, and the means 
by which they can be identified. In addition, attention was devoted 
to the question of what would constitute a suitable program of edu- 
cation for those particular youth and to the question of how the 
changes in schools and school systems which are indicated thereby can 
be accomplished. * •*' 

It was the consensus of those participating in the regional confer- 
ences: 

1. That secondary education today is failing to provide ade- 
quately an^/^roperly for the life adjustment of perhaps a major 
fraction of the persons of secondary-school age. 

2. That public opinion can be created to support the movement to 
provide appropriate life adjustment education for these youth. 

8. That the solution is to be found in the provision of educational 
experiences based on the diverse individual needs of youth of 
secondary-school age. 

4 4. That a broadened viewpoint and a genuine desire to serve all 

• /youth iB needed on the part of teachers and of those who plan 
the curriculums of teacher-training institutions. 

x 5* That local resources must be utilized in every community to a 
degree as yet achieved only in a few places. 

6. That functional experiences in the areas of practical arts, home 
and family life, health and physical fitness, and civic compe- 
tence are basic in any program designed to meet the needs of 
youth today. 

7. That a supervised program of work experience is a "must” for 
the youth with whom the resolution is concerned. 

8. That one of the principal barriers to the achievement of the 

ideals of the resolution is the multiplicity of small, understaffed, 
and underfinanced school districts in this Nation. 

9. That an intimate, comprehensive, and continuous program of 
guidance and pupil personnel services must constitute the 

on which any efforts to provide life adjustment education must 
rest 

The regional conferences served their purposes well. It was the 
groundwork laid at these conferences which made possible the con- 
siderable accomplishments of the National Conference. Incidentally, 
they proved beyond Tjiiastrn that those who have been primarily 
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engaged in vocational education and those whose work has been largely 
in the field of general secondary education can work together in 
harmony and can make outstandingly significant contributions by 
joint endeavor. 

THE PREPARATION OP PLANS AND MATERIALS FOR THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Office of Education Committee in charge of arrangements for the 
National Conference held frequent and lengthy sessions for the pur- 
poses of m a kin g careful and detailed plans and of preparing pertinent 
materials needed in connection therewith. 4 The policy of placing these 
materials in the hands of participants well, ahead of the conference 
dates was followed. In some cases reactions to the contents of certain 
materials were solicited ahd used in further planning. The following 
materials were forwarded on the dates indicated t%those persons who 
had accepted the Commissioner’s invitation to. participate in the 
National Conference: 

1. An Interpretation of the Prosser Resolution (March 8) — a five- 
page statement prepared in collaboration with Dr. Prosser, 
which consisted of an explanatory rewording * of certain por- 
tions of the resolution to avoid misinterpretation and mis- 
understanding. 

2. A Tentative Statement Concerning the Meaning and Implications 
of the Prosser Resolution (April 8) — a 51-page synthesis of 
points on which there was general agreement at the regional 
conferences and of statements bearing on this problem which 
had appeared in recent pronouncements prepared by recognized 
national educational commissions and associations. (A re- 
vised form of this statement is included as part III of- this 
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document under the title: “Common Understandings for a 
Program of Action.”) f 

3. Agenda for the National Conference on the Prosser Resolution 
(April 16) an outline of the chief purposes of the conference, 
schedule of meetings, manner in which the conference was to 
be organized, and assignments to be handled by working 
committees. 

4. Personnel of the National Conference (April 26)— a complete 
roster of personnel with their respective assignments of com- 

' mittee responsibilities. 

Prior to the conference the conferees were asked for their written 
reactions to a Tentative Statement Concerning the Meaning and 
Implications of the Prosser Resolution. The response was enthusiastic 
and generous; many interesting, provocative, and helpful suggestions 
> were received. A 20-page compilation of these suggestions was pre- 
v pared, mimeographed, and submitted to the conferees at Chicago bn 
May 8 for the use of the working committees. These suggestions 
were taken into account in revising the original statement of Common 
Understandings published herewith as part III. 

THE PRINCIPAL PURPOSE OP THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION (PROSSER RESOLU- 
TION) 

Throughout all its planning sessions and in connection with the 
preparation of all the materials described in the foregoing section, the 
committee in charge of arrangements was guided by the fact that the 
developments to that date revealed that there was one inevitable and 
compelling purpose to be achieved by the National Conference. v 
The five regional conferences had validated the existence and im- 
portance of the problem referred to in the resolution. Certain clarify- 
ing interpretations had been developed by the committee in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Prosser. A group of specialists in the Office of Educa- 
tion had studied the findings of the regional conferences and the 
pronouncements or common understandings which already had been 
given wide currency by national educational organizations, and had 
prepared therefrom a statement concerning the meaning and implica- 
, tions of the resolution on which general agreement at the National 
Conference was expected. As the many implications of the resolution 
were gradually uncovered and followed to their conclusions, both the 
importance and difficulty of the task of bringing about the many 
changes and improvements in school offerings which were indicated 
thereby became increasingly apparent It was in the light of these 
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facts that it was deemed appropriate to set the following task for 
the National Confei?ence: 

TO PREPARE A PLAN for Organizing, Financing, and Administering a 
Three-Phase Action Program on the Prosser Resolution: 

A. Aimed at creating a wide understanding of the problem and its 
implications. "v 

1. On the part of the general public. 

2. On the part of all school people. 

B. Aimed at stimulating in States and selected communities programs 
or aspects of programs which will be suggestive to other States and 
other schools. 

C. Aimed at the initiation, operation, and continued development of 
such education services in every community. 

THE PLAN for org anizing, financing, and administering such an action 
program must take into account that all three of, its phases are interrelated ' 
and will need to be carried forward concurrently and continuously. THE 
PLAN will need to provide for action at national, regional. State, and local 
levels. 

With what marked success the conference accomplished this purpose 
may be seen from a study of the recommendations reproduced under 
a section of this report entitled “Committee, Reports and Conference 
Action.” 

ORGANIZATION AND COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS— THE 
CONFERENCE AT WORK 

The committee organization and the manner in which these com- 
mittees worked together to develop the significant conference reports 
constitute a thrilling story of cooperative endeavor. This story is 
told in the following pages of this report. 

The personnel of the National Conference . was like that of the several 
regional conferences in that it represented national leadership in the 
various aspects of vocational education and general secondary educa- 
tion. The roster of those attending is reproduced herewith as appen- 
dix C. For each committee and for each of its subcommittees there was 
a chairman, an associate chairman, a secretary, a consultant, and an 
Office of Education representative. 1 Acceptance of these assignments 
was sought from the respective participants prior to the conference 
dates. The conferees understood that the important objective of this 
conference was not the growth and development of individual partic- 
ipants — although such was, of course,, inevitable — but was, rather, 
the production of practical, usable action plans. The conference was 
organized into working committees to achieve definite, stated, attain- 
able purposes described in the agenda sent out well in advance of the 
conference. 
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T™" °” ““ °P<»ta« <i«y provided opportunity 
or the conferees to hear Dr. Charles A. Prosser, father of the resolu- 

Diwid^d Mi - * a <<briefing at which the cochairmen 

prov^ /irntruction and answered questions regarding committee 

3L J he “ Myor 5° rt,on <»^noe time was devoted to 
committee discussion and action. After the committees had been in 

se^oo three times, provision was made for a general session attack 
prehminary comnuttee reports were heard and discusred. This device 
mde it posable for committees, to so refine their recommendations 
that the inference was able to take action on the completed reports 
at the final session with a minimum of revision. ^ 

^Injipening the conference, Dr. Galen Jones, cochairman, stated 
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“U Bpn>v * niM,t of tbe American way of life. That tpproxWriJ 

P °“ itio “ 0f taM, « h, P to American SuSto 
to giv® throe several days to planning a program of action 
attests to the value and poeaibilities of this conference. 

Upon **“ motives which had compeBed the partic- 
• Pl«e for thi. conference in their bay *h«SL, 

#? oono8rTOd wtoh accelerating the realisation of the ideal 

^ Th * * rigniflcant prop^J^ 

£1 . ***, “? not ** bdBf appropriately and adequately 

Zr'JLr'*?*"*™* * educ * tlon of groat concern to an^fw-X 
undoubtedly is the reason which has driven each one of us to be preeent^era 
todmy. Another genuine source of motivation for most of us has been th* 
«ta.ao. «bt tu. ««/««.« pro *4. . 
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committee sports were heard one by one on the final 
day, it became mcreasingly apparent that this conference had exceeded 

!? thf“ b e e ^ ectat3ons cherished by even the most optimistic member 
of the committee on arrangements. Here were clarifying statements 
concerning all aspects of the resolution— what It meant, what would 

wlitton^ sU)od acrom ^ road leading to the 

solution erf its problems, and the like. Here were d^defined 

activities which needed to be conducted at national, State, and local 

3“® ****** de l ineated Plans for administering 
t ese activities. Here were propOals for establishing, financing and 

managing a continuing organization to stimulate and gidde the con- 
duct of such activities. Here were feasible, practical workSte 

tSSSlSlS*. *“ “ tere8ted * cJoerted eflo^T ^ 

half of the Nation s neglected youth. - * *’*>■ 
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That the author of the resolution was highly pleased with the ac- 
complishments of his fellows was evident from his inspiring remarks 
with which the conference was closed. He said, in part: 

Wi have been talking here these past few days about all our hopes for the 
yean ahead. Never in all the history of education has there been such a 
meeting as this one in which you have participated so loyally, so faithfully, 
and with such great productivity. Never was there such a meeting where 
people ware so sincere in their belief that this was the golden opportunity 
to do something that would give to all American youth their educational 
« heritage so long denied. What you have planned is worth fighting for — it is 
worth dying for. , 

Because of what you have done, we are on the eve of a system of educa- 
tion which looks after all American youth — those who go to college and those 
who do not; those who enter skilled occupations and those who do not. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed the small part I have played in all this. I have 
never seen a group so sincere, never so much earnest thinking and earnest 
achievement. ..This is prophetic of the thinking and achievements which 
we are going^to do in the days, week, and years which lie ahead. 

I am proud to have lived long enough to see my fellow schoolmen design 
a plan which will aid in achieving for every youth an education truly adjusted 
to life.' You dare not rest the case now, however. We have no proof that 
this plan will “deliver the foods.” We must prove it by the work of the 
institutions we expect to establish for consummating our dream. Yes, it is 
a dream — man's big dream. If we go all the way back to primitive man and 
follow him down through the ages, he has always had this grand dream, 
dimly seen, before him. That you will bring its realisation into the bright 
Ught of today and tomorrow I have no doubt. God bless you all! 

COMMITTEE REPORTS AND CONFERENCE ACTION 
COMMITTEE NO. 1 

NATURE AND MEANING OF THE RESOLUTION 
i This committee was assigned the task of reviewing the document 
which was prepared prior to the conference bearing the title, “A 
Tentative Statement Concerning the Meaning and Implications of 
the Prosser Resolution.” Committee 1 suggested revisions therein 
to the end that it might serve as a platform on which the plan for 
action might rest. The suggestions developed by this committee, 
together with ideas for improving this statement, sent to the Office 
of Education in w r itin g by many other persons, were most helpful 
in preparing Part III, Common Understandings for a Program of 
Action. 

The report made before the final session was unanimously approved. 
It is reproduced below as a part of the conference recommendations : 

Your committee has made a careful study of the contents of A Tentative 
Statement Concerning the Meaning and Implications of the Pr oa rn r Reso- 
lution and finds itself In general agreement therewith. We believe, however, 
that there are a number of points which need revision in the form of clari- 
fication and This we undertook to accomplish. In addition 
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there are a number of Important implication* of this resolution v. 
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6. The committee is preparing a new section on all phases of practical .**. 
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COMMITTEE NO. 2 

important continuing activities 

>™« given the responsibility lor suggesting the 
types ol activities which heed to be promoted and direc^bymne 
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continuing organization if the schools of the Nation are to move 
more rapidly than they otherwise would toward the* realization of 
the objectives of the resolution. Four subcommittees, each working 
on various types of continuing activities, developed the following 
reports which were approved by the conference: 

Subcommittee No. 2a 
Leadership Training 

A. Guiding Principles for Leadership Training 

1. Laymen, students, as well as professional educators, should be included 
in leadership-training programs. 

2. In the training of^ducatom it should be recognised that teachers in their 
work with students, parents, and colleagues should be s part of the 
leadership-training effort. 

8. Teacher educators — deans, college professors, etc. — should participate in 
leadership&training activities in order to understand the program under 
way for improvement of public education, and thereby become more ready 
to rebuild the teacher education curriculum. 

4. The best way to train leaders to lead others is to give the leaders themselves 
an opportunity to engage in the activities which they later are to lead others 
in developing. These include ' 

a. Deciding upon desirable curriculum experiences and developing 
resource units for them. 

b. Working out adequate guidance programs. 

c. Deciding upon desirable administrative procedures and organi- 
sations. 

d. Securing from laymen moral and financial support. 

a. Stimulating teachers to think education is important and therefore 
worth working hard to make functional. 

5. The leadership-training activities should be initiated and under way within 
a period of 2 years. 

B. State Coordinating or Steering Committee for Developing Life Adjustment 
Education 

The basic committee for developing a program of life adjustment education in 
each State should be a steering or coordinating committee at the State level. This 
group would receive stimulation and help from the national organisation which is 
set up. The national organisation will probably wish to set up regional confer- 
ences for the State committee to attend. Whenever possible a full-time worker 
should be assigned to the State committee. In some cases the State department 
of education may provide this person; in other instances various organisations 
may pool funds for the employment of such a person. 

The State committee can be activated by a procedure somewhat as follows: 
The national organisation should sand a representative to the Stats to meet with 
the State superintendent, the president of the teachers the president 

of the secondary-school principals group, the president of the parent-teacher 
association, and other lay groups. These persons should decide upon the members 
of the Stats coordinating or steering committee and announce their appointment 
This committee should include laymen, students, and four or live key educators of 
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C. leadership Training Activitire 
1. State and local conferences. 

These conferences should be conducted on a State-wide basis, by regions, 
and in local school systems. y regions, 

** fr ° m * Uch “ the » “hould be Invited to the 

State Department of Education. 

State Education Association. 

State Parent-Teachers Association. 

State Vocational Association. 

State Student Council. 

State Teacher-Tr ainfag Groups. 

Ch ‘ n ? be ” f comroer «- ««»>or unions, women's clubs, service 
clubs, industry, management, and agriculture. 

rap,rtK> "- -* 

b. Illustrative items for the agenda of the conferences. 


( 1 ) 


Data pointing up the problem. 


(a) 

fl>) 

(c) 

(d) 


( 2 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 4 ) 


2 . 


Drop-outs, failures. 

Folio w-y studies of graduating d asses. 

Eviden* of inadequacy of present offerings. 

Examples of school systems already attacking and 
doing the job. 

tJTH ** h,V * out ^ achool. 

Presentation by leaders of the conferences of dear-cut 

purposes of the Prosser Resolution. 

££TZI,7,t‘ d "~“ ’"•'“i * “ a ”^ Wh ** ~ 

In-service activities. 

a. Workshops centered on the actual problems faced by teachers and 

- *5 3 

b. Provision of consultative services to local schools as they attack 
^uratiorT* toT ° IV * d *“ d * V * l0ping # pro *™ n <rf Me adjustment 

c. Underwriting with scholarships or continuing salary a program to 

^courege teachers to study and participate in S 

4 Encoura^ coUegee to set up extra-mural courses. 

•. Reactivating the discussion group project of the NuHrm.i 
ondary School Principals AsJdation. 

8. Preeervice teacher training . 

** memb « 1 61 **<*** with life adjustment 

b - - h - w - 4 •• —a 

c. A national conference of re pre s entativ es of tirarbcrs collesea. land 
the curriculum for the training of teacbenr a ” 
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4. Publications. 

Tbs nations] organisation should Identify and males available ma- 
terials to aid in the development of leadership and experimentation. 
It is possible that a continuing publication may be necessary. The 
findings of this, tbs Chicago National Conference, should be written 
up and distributed. 

6. Experimentation and rrererrh 

a. All schools should he encouraged to do everything possible to pro- 
vide life adjustment education for every youth. A procedure 
should be worked out by which local schools may secure help on 
their problems Advisory services should be madd available In 
addition, the national publications group should provide descrip- 
tions of successful practices of schools working on similar problems 

b. Pilot studies (designed experimentation) should be made in st 
least one school In each 8tate The national organisation should 
set up criteria for selecting these schools The schools within a 
State will then be chosen by the State steering committee. It is 
probable that at least 20 full-time workers would be required to 
furnish consultative services to these schools 

e. Teacher trainin g institutions at the graduate level should be given 
practice! school problems upon which to develop research projects 
such sa — 

(1) A study of how s school can determine the interest, con- 
cerns, and problems of its pupils 

(2) A study of the demands of society upon youth. 

(8) A study of t e a chin g methods that may result in behavior 

changes 

d. Administrators should he urged to make it possible for their 
teachers to visit schools carrying on life adjustment education. 
Teachers should, of course, visit those schools where something is 
being done in an area in which the the teacher is already oonoerned. 



Subcommittee No. 2B 

Public Understanding and Support 

A. Activities for Securing Increased Understanding and Support of Educators 
and Professional Groups 

1. Publicity and information should be provided through the facilities of 
the U. 8. Office of Education, the Journal of the National Education 
A w od a t km, and the Bulletin of the National Association for Secondary* 
School Principals. 

2. The implications of Ufa adjustment education should be graphically 
Illustrated in bulletin form for wide distribution, to he supplemented 
from time to time by brief, illustrated bulletins. * 

8. An attempt should be made to interest departments of education in 
’ colleges and universities in organising and administering workshops, 
ooureaa, c l inic s, and conferences embodying the progr a m of Life Adjust- 
ment Education. 

-4. Liaison should be established with educational organisations, for example, 
the State association of school superintendents. State associations of 
collages and universities, the State associations for classroom teachers, 
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the State associations of vocational education; and other special nm- 

fipld 0 ^ S *2® a ? d “ tioiuJ or ?wuMtiona represented by the subject 
field instructional groups, enlisting their cooperation by inclusion of 

^ ^ UC * tionAj Implications of life adjustment education 
it * ecti ?“ 1 1 ' Sut *' and Mtl0D * 1 programs and publications. 

6. Secondary-school administrators should be encouraged to study and 
test the validity of the materials developed through clinical or inirvire 
uretion procamee within their own teaching staffs, and consultant 
Jd^tio^ t * acbeMl » inIn « departments. State departments of 

“>“ d 0tber ““P*"* ahould be employed In this 

6. Thought should be given to the idea of preparation and dirtribution of 

VU . U * 1 aduc * ti0D ' ho ' r the redirection of educational effort possible 

under the plans developed to provide life adjustment education. 

7. The cooperation of college-entrance officials ahould be solicited In the 

the pupil s ability to do college work without reference to his high-school 
pattern of subject* completed. * 

*■ ~ !uc *“ o “ * h °“ id thou,hi „d 

“<* d*P>rtrt>»nu „l IcwToTtlbi! 
training^ Institutions ahould give prominence to the study of the* 

9. Am another means of projecting the import and content of this program 
into the thinking of secondary education, it is suggwted that the^J^i, 

rete °L, tbe Tr -cored, ^?r^7tio^„r^ 

rate into the check lists of the evaluative criteria for rating high acho^ 
the implications of this program. °° u 

10. Attention of school administrator, ahould be directed to the work of 
sc^ol. de«gn.ted as renter, undertaking practice, for the purpore of 
testing the validity of this program. 

11 . It is recommended that the persons who participated in either the regional 

program^ C ° nferenc<, “ offer th ** r 10 schools initiating this 

12. The renb^eoordinsting committee ahould compile and fumiah data 
£3^- ^ ^ Pr0fr * m ° f ^ adjuBtn>€nt Proposed by the Prosser 

Reference should be made In this study to the work already accomplished 
by several Institutions and agefdes implementing this program. Parti- 
al ^ S! 4 ® 40 *** Pro * ram of ^ National Association of 

Secondary -School Prindpala entitled ‘The Imperative Needs of Youth 
of Secondary School Age," 

14- The coordinator of publicity should inform education^ leaders of the 
b-t m»k Wn, d,„ i» Ud, Odd b» .d*d. „d. Z !£ 

' “ l “”“ * hOUld “" d “ tod “-W * 

16. School boards and school authorities should be encourarad tr, 

“ - — — 
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B. Activities for Securing Increased Understanding and Support of the Lay Public. 

1. Attempt to enlist aid for national publicity of such agencies as: 

Public Relations Committee of N. E. A. 

National Radio Program Sponsors. 

American Association of School Administrators. 

American Council on Education. 

American Association for Colleges and Universities. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

State Departments of Education. 

The American Vocational Association. 

2. Make extensive use of available facilities of various newsservices for 
national, State, and local publicity. 

8. Seek cooperation of nationally circulated magaainee in presenting the 
program of this movement in effective form to the public. 

4. Investigate the possibility of enlisting the national motion picture news 
service agendas in the production of a news film portraying the possibilities 
of this project. 

&. Organise dtiaen committees for the purpose of promoting this program 

6. Advise national, State, and local industrial, agricultural, busman, labor, 
and civic organisations of the objectives of this program and urge them to 
partidpat* in its planning and conduct. (These organisation# are also ' 
urged to publicise the program through the medium of their publnty 
agencies) 

C. Activities for Reporting Developments and Results to Public end Professional 
Groupp. 

Committee on Organisation and Finance should provide in its planning, 
as a part of the continuing organisation, a director, or coordinator of 
publidty and public relations, whose duties obviously involve the carry- 
ing into effect of the whole program of obtaining public understanding 
and support as presented in the report of this committee. 


Subcommittee No. 2c 

Teaching and Learning Experiences and Activities 

This subcommittee was faced with the task of thinking through the roost crudal 
phase of the whole program, that of what should happen in the classroom in order 
to effect common learnings and a life-adjustment curriculum. Leadership, public 
understanding and support, and administrative and organisational rearrange- 
ments are most necessary to the prosecution of the plan, but all of these avail 
nothing if the court of last resort, the teacher and the students in their classr ooms, 
do not put all of these good thing* into operation. Consequently, the sub^ 
committee felt that it should discuss freely and at length all possible suggestions 
that seemed to have a bearing upon the topic, and then to assemble these sug- 
gestions in a form that might be serviceable to the whole committee. Deliber- 
ations, then, have taken the form of recommendations to some over-all com- 
mittee with respect to the activities and projects which it should engage in 
order to implement the Prosser Resolution. 


MS»T8*— fl- 
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hM IP* 148 recomin «“d»tioM under five heading,- (1) 
The stimulation and promotion of a life-adjustment curriculum; (2) imp3ntinc 

fT*? ° f P *” 0nnel: (8) discovering, developing, and distributing material 
each^f ^ qU ? : I cvslusting the program? and (6) a necessary caution. Under 

tr^tJi ngS T ,ire l he activitie8 which ne ®d to be carried on by the 
over-all committee. In some instances examples are given to illustrate how an 

item is being implemented already in some communi ty. 

A. Stimulation and Promotion 

1. Locate, list, and analyze successful educational experiences and the 

notaht t ^ theS ! 1 aC ? V,tieB are now in Progress; also list and analyze 
notable failures and the reasons for such failures. 

2. Prepare a brochure from current literature of adolescent learning 
experiences that will be a stimulation to teachers. 

pre_9eltvic8 “ d ^-“rvice education programs for 
teachers that are carrying on such programs. 

iT!I! f UperintendentB “ d Principals take trips to see examples to be 
hsted in connection with No. 1 in this series of proposed activities 

6 ‘ £^^ and ** “P new types of life-adjustment and^ommon-learnings 
6. Promote and set up pilot-counseling plans. 

7 ‘ the 086 ° f , We “dinetnient and common learnings as the 

themes of programs for 1947-48 put on by the following: 

a. National organizations. 

Thoim affiliated with the N. E. A. 

Regional accrediting associations. 

The American Vocational Association. 

The American Association of University Women. 

b. Coordmatore of State and national associations of secondary- 

school principals. J 

State teachers conventions. 

Educational fraternities and sororities. 

e. Monthly schoolmen’s club meetings. 

B. Implementation of the Growth of Personnel. 

1. Study the (existing preservice education patterns for teachers. 

Z. Develop functional programs of preservice teacher education. 

a. Study the needs of Individual teachers with respect to life- 

adjustment and common learnings. 

b. Analyze subject offerings of teacher-education institutions. 

c. Reorient professors of education. 

8. Study adequate guidance services as s part of prmervioe training. 

4 . prepare preservice units in guidance education for the teacher. 

6. Prepare graduate courses in counseling for counselors and adndnistra- 
ton. 

5‘ SX™!!? teSC !r *° !“°w responsibilltyln^rguidance program. 

I* patterns °* certification for school administrator*. 

8 ’ ^ucation teachOT ^ ducation - Pfiw & M^adjustmsnt 


c. 

d. 


y 


a. Summer sessions. 

b. Summer conferences. j 

c. Summer institutes or workshop. (Minneapolis, as an example). 

d. Regional work groups of teachers engaged in 

programs, i ’ 
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9. Study high-school drop-outs. List such studies and make them 
available, e. g., Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, Okla. Develop 
forms for such a study. 

10. Develop plans for employment experience in diversified jobs by 
teachers and administrators as part of their summer school experience. 

11. Make' it possible for teachers to visit schools which are successfully 
providing life-adjustment education. 

12. If it is not easy to visit schools, have commercial concerns film such 
experiments for teachers to see and study. 

C. Discovery, Development, and Distribution of Materials and Techniques. 

1. Write descriptions of Ufe-adjustment education experiments, such as: 

Tennessee program on family life. 

Carroll County, Ga. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ascension Parish, La. 

Make these available in condensed form for teachers. (Written 
descriptions by the teachers themselves may have a value beyond 
those written by somebody else.) 

2. Prepare a brochure on employment data that will make real to the 

average teacher statistical facts revealed by periodic reports of the 
United States Bureau of the Census. . 

8. List types of life adjustment problems and projects that a teacher of 
economics, for example, might use in his classes. 

4. Provide annotated lists and suggest the study of references relating 
to improvements in educating teachers, e. g. , Better Colleges — Better 
Teachers, by the Committee on the Preparation of Secondary-School 
Teachers In Colleges of liberal Arts, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools.* 

6. Develop ways and means through which boys and girls in nonsegre- 
•gated classes study problems of home and family living. 

6. Help the libraries and the librarians to develop wide reading programs 
that depart from narrow textbook instruction. 

a. Use of reference books. * 

b. A shelf of life adjustment books. 

c. Use of graphic, visual, auditory, and reading materials under 
suitable direction. 

7. Influence textbook companies to put out text material which will 
facilitate life adjustment education. 

8. Recommend teaching materials prepared by industry and other non- 
school groups. (Show the danger in the overuse of such materials.) 

9. Study the variation in reading needs in various subject-matter fields 
and of different grade levels. Each area has its peculiar vocabulary 
and reading difficulties. 

4 io. Check on sources, selection, and applicability of audio-visual aids and 
provide Instruction in using them. 

11. Explore community resources for materials and experiences in life 
adjustment education. 

12. Utilise community agencies. 

IS. Develop techniques for making and evaluatinffwiritB and excursions 
to industries. Institutions, historic centers, scenic points, etc. ’ 
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IS. 


vrstto projects within the school for wnrir nTn^«j ■> , 

w ,or ° OT ' 

' toTht^ T * ri0 “ »' »Uch «udo»t, „a 

K ,,,e(,,i0 .° 01 n " ,b, “* )r ,rt,b *» • »«>«>» 

“■ !1^ * “*” o' **Pl°ntory .ork «p,H. n «. |. th. «ud.nf. 

16. Orient teachqjs In problems relating to labor, 
a. Teach the dignity of labor. 

»i» ■«* «*d *■ 

* smtm “ pwi ““* •• - «•*•* -* • 

- — * 

D ‘ Ev * lu ^°° of ^ Adjustment Education Program 

*• C toW “ ta « *»" the Hi. .dJuKmmt 

4 r£ ftrrs -• »— - — - «* ' 

"‘T’,* 0 t “ t *• *r •du.a n( th. obiMMw, 

E. All „r ^onventionaj “ ethods “• J“PP«»Prlate.) oojectives. 

wlL Ln e J 0ret0i !f I “P , y that there am administrator, and staff 

^Ji ProPe ? *tiniulated, initiate and carry out life adju^^ed^! 

-■■Tn-j.'T: ?, »"■“ *> «■»»* •» eSrtSS^rt: 

*» -* • 

to do the thiokta,. ptanotag. ud opSSi^ rLSTtorn’ 1 TW.?” 

-* - «Srr; 

t d“^irin^^ ta,ta,ora o'^ 

Subcommittee 2d 

Administrattvb and Organizational Arrangements w 

Jinr r A r k “ 

naceesarr school ■•nHrl. ‘ «cnools ready to go to work to provide 

•— 7 ” - 

or sm«I] eoJ^ ^7^ “' I. to . U^o dtp 

.todto. to^ j^ttaaiL* ■»«? !?* ■»**»> 

his school program more in the dimeMon «/ acnnoss necessary for moving 

the youth who was either in the formal 10 *^!%?***** * ,unction * 1 •donation for 
(2) That' each JmnZfo k P T °L° Ut of * chooL : 

different program, but that there are com™ ^ f e *° h would •roA a somewhat 
providing for the need, of fa *“ P«vsms 
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(8) That other committee* of this conference will suggest in greater detail, the 
necessary national and State organisation, the specific curriculum services, the 
fin a nc i n g of the program, the public relatione and information, and the teaching 
methods and training; and that the function of subcommittee 2d is to clarify 
local administrative arrangements. 

(4) That the "keystone to the entire school program is guidance, not as a 
directive activity, but as the art of assisting pupils to plan their actions wisely 
and confidently.” ' 

Accordin gly , the following administrative and organisational arrangements were 
felt by the committee to be essential. v , 

A. On National Level. — The U. 8. Office of Education shoujd provide central and 
continuing leadership and take positive steps toji^velop life adjustment 
education for every youth. In other worihrWire assuming that the Office 
of Education will bring together professional groups to the end that the whole 
idea shall be implemented. 

, B. On StaU Level. — It is further assumed that the several States will give positive 
leadership and implementation to the carrying out of the intent of the Prosser 
Resolution. In this relation. State laws must be examined and corrections 
or additions made to them If a greatly changed program of education is to be 
fully realised. 

C. On Local Level 

1. Statement of board of education volley. — To enable the high-school 
principal to proceed on such a program with confidence and complete 
understanding, the local board of education should provide him with 
a broad policy statement such as the Prosser Resolution, properly 
Interpreted in general terms, similar to the oommon understanding 
set forth in part III of this publication. 

This board policy statement should be the result of a study and die- j 
cussion program carried on by the superintendent with his board, 
rather than a mere reading and approval of a resolution. Assistance 
in developing such a study and discussion program between the 
superint en d en t and the board should be available through the national 
continuing agency and the 8tate continuing agencies. One activity 
we propose for these groups is the construction of graphic material, 
visual aids, and other materials helpful to the superintendent in 
bringing his board to a clear understanding of what is proposed. 
National professional and State professional organisations should also 
provide the principal with "experience” material showing how the 
n program may be implemented. 

8. Advisory committee! and nee of community resources.— Advisory com- 
mittees consisting of laymen and educators should be established by 
the principal and superintendent to interrelate community needs, 
appndAls, and understandings relating to development of the program. 
Such committees should be truly representative of all social groups 
_ that might be interested, or of selected individuals who are genuinely 
interested. The advisory committee that is largely composed of - 
people on whom the school officials want to miknut impression, or 
whose members am selected for some other ulterior purpose, is not 
going to be of much help. It should be significantly helpful toward * 
the desired and If guides for organising advisory committees, both 
general and specific in purpose, can be obtained from the U. S. Office of 


ft 
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Tl ? dwuld be "elected with the full confidence 

of the board of education, and the Utter should show a complete 
willingnees to be guided by their constructive suggestions P The 

the?S ST*"” <“ the other hand. fullHSwLd that 

In LIS fa e»«*tive bodies, and that the responsibility for 

Ihm,H W n°I 8 S 8 J n th l board * ®^ uc *tion. The adviao^ wmnSttees 
should not be primarily concerned with complaints and grievances. 

t^ devif d ** wlth *tu<iying the problems involved Sri 

the development of instructive reports and suggestions. 

Ia 8 ^ 001 *** Sck0 ° l ^--The "Chool day and 

school, year should be so planned that the mrvicee of schoob aneavail- 

5® ““^ tbem,. W or evening, winter 
“?f dArd ? ot * ttend “oe to “ore fieri wTimd liable, 
than those found in traditional schools. It probably will be necessary 
n tiiis respect to get State regulations concerning a, D..A. faveram 
daily attendance) or membership changed. (See section B of i«Dort 
by subcommittee 2d.) HoeW, b^e^i 

youtii should be under direction and supervision of school arttoritL 
ij 0 ^ d ** “«tortood that this statement does not imply th?t 
»wny sdiool-age pupils should not be in school all of the school day 

“ MsIgn * d 4 °- to ^boar week forrii 
teachers, which should be sufficient, on-the-job assi gnmen t to en- 

compass both the direct classroom instructional duties and the fol- 
lowing guidance and curriculum service- 

*■ ta,M,tort " *” d pU “ 
b SSESZT - "' **' t0 ln ** rr ’ “ d 

a ° f *T k ex ? Brlenc * pfognam, home and family life 

* sL'srassi. * 

*■ • dminl ' tr ‘ t °«. tmcbim, and pupils of 

units, courses, and curriculum*. 

1 S^ n lS, tinf ** “»<1 teachers and visitation of 

r sss^csr* w "’“ d °‘ w «*— •< 

^Tof^w^I* * * todud8d tbe echool day and school 
activities 1 * ^ h§r ’ “ d 004 to U drereeterised as eztracuiricular 

* 1W“ 1* bawd upon the 

1 iifr r00n l l t *? cher “ • d*nifiamt counselor. Inorder 
** fDn ?° n ‘ d*"a "to should be limited to 26, 
or, Poanbly even 20, per teacher. Mom time la needed to provide 
6 *° d r T 8dU1 totruction aenricas and personal counseling. 

6 ‘ Reorganisation of nqtiZL of 

eoursee will be necessary so that a pupil may take thecouriMi^i^ 

ob todree in life adjustment, whetto 

ST or some other 

field. There can be offered sn attractive, dgntflcant, and challenging 
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program of studies leading to graduation, with flexible provisions for 
sequence substitutions, and recognition of many activities for credit 
not now so recognised. 

The end result of this reorganisation would be to create a sense of 
belonging, of being an important part of the institution, and .pf having 
a sense of growth. 

^Insofar as possible, this program should be preplanned for ybuth and 
deliberately selected by him in preference to a brave and yet hopeless 
decision by him and his parents to get Id* college preparation, whether 
he is ever going to use It or not. Of course, plans to reorganise should 
also recognise the reality of the desire, at present, of many pupils and 
their parents to prepare for ottering college or technical school, regard- 
less of guidance based on facts as to their abilities. But ad a good 
guidance program emerges, there will be leas of a tendency for parents 
or pupils to insist on any “type" of program which does not give pupils 
an outlook for continuous life adjustment. 

Requirements for graduation should be such that every youth has had 
experiences and has shown progress in all of the following areas of 
living: Citizenship, home and family life, use of leisure, mental and 
physical health, -and tools of learning, working, occupational »1H1U and 
attitudes. 

Accompanying the efforts to develop life adjustment education, timers 
should bo an intensive in se r v i ce training program educating teachers 
on college and te chni ca l school requirements and ways and nw»w in 
which there can be supplied aa part of, or in addition to, life adjustment 
training. 

6. Special unices to 6s organized 

a. Field amnctHnp . — Either follow-up counselors must be appointed 
who will take spe cialis ed responsibility for following up drop- 
outs and graduates in their home, family, social, and occupational 
lives and drive such information back into curricul um planning 
and reorganisation, or such responsibilityrehould be assumed by 

‘ the principal or superintendent. 

b. Health ssrviest.-v-Health services should be provided for. con- 
tinuous prevention and treatment of physical diseases and the 
development of sound mental and emotional maturities. School 
authorities should take the responsibility for organising such 

< services as part of the school program. 

7. AJminietratire organieation which protidee a pattern far cUitenekip.— 
The schodf officials should develop instruments for securing pupil- 
teacher-community-administration participation and responsibility in 
formulating, interpreting, and practicing school administration with 
a view to exemplifying the democratic way of life. No planning of 
pupa participation In school activities la very' significant which is< 
carried <m unless 'a democratic atmosphere is created by the principal 
and teacher* in theta* relationships to each othsr. 

This phould be so apparent in its value in human and Social relationships 
that the pupil wanlc to live tn such an atmosphere wherever he Is and 
will work toward that end. 

Thia administrative atmosphere must also be apparent in teacher 

' —l e ctio n, supervision, and evaluation. 
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a PT^T*** Pr T*“ ^ *» fljundag essential addition. 

to the educational program ahould take into consideration not only 

' £*** P“Pto 'who are now regularly enrolled for the normal school dw 
but UK. youth .ho „ *, u* 

National or State finance to subsidise each a program ahould ha ad. 
mmiBtered through e xi s ting publioechool agendas* 

D r^ r *oyo^i*ation . — School district consolidation, especially for 

, ^orthermoro, school districts now satkfactorilv 

organised should pool resources and secure spedaliasd services, such 
“ occupation^ research, psychological Barriers* 

Objectives of consolidation merely for the — nf imnn IL .. m . . 

| fa ° 0r thWdn «^ ut »T?fSdament 2 
2“* bringing together school resources should rrouit, By necessity 
from improved community planning that offers a better «v 

over-all eommunity planning. part a such basic 

£WKa/»o*,—Evmluation, finally, should be |Ja«f»«d to measure the 

gram. Before any significant effort ie made to carry forward an«h . 

ft. «d .ftnd^i, b, t^TiL .SirS^ 

to be measured ahould be organised. “* 

Commutes Na 8 4 

National Oegankatton fob Actton 

n ,,^J ^™ mi . tte6 “"‘tortook to outline proposals for the establishment end ad- 

s 2 5 stzz: as** 

committM*, ft. op.bHdwd JLt. m SSStaT 

and now represent recommendations made by tba entire Ck>nf«Lce. ^ ^ 

Subcommittee No. 8a 
Organization foe Action 

A* The Organisation 

L is recommended that s commission shall be formed and that 

*• £ •L*"— to •"* 

«• Yo*th indmdid . — The term "eecondary-scbool youth," as hero used is 
n»t to todud. popn. to pkU. 7 to 14. 
tb. .Moahrp Mhoofa of th. Mml autm, ta 
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b. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

I 

intermediate school*, high schools, and Junior college*, in school or- 
ganisations constituting any combination of grade*. 

4. Membcrthip. 

a. The initial membership of the commission shall of one 

representative and one alternate nominated by each of the 
following organisations and appointed by the United States 
Co mmi s s ioner of Education, for a period of 8 years: 

National Council of Chief State School Officers. 

American Association of School Administrators. 

Tational Association of Secondary School Principals, 
merican Vocational Association. <• 

National Education Association. • 

The United States Co mmi ssioner of Education is hereby request- 
ed to notify the above-listed organisations of the action 
at this Conference, and to request them to make nominations 
to the commission at the earliest possible date. 

In convening the commission, the United States Commissioner 
shall preside until a permanent chairmen has been elected and 
a permanent secretary appointed. ■ 

A majority of tire commCWon, as It may be temporarily or 
permanently composed, shall constitute a quorum. 

Whenever a m e m ber of the commission finds he cannot attend a 
meeting of the commission, he shall request his regularly ap- 
pointed alternate to attend in his place. Whenever any member 
/ of the commission becomes unable to continue in office, his regu- 
larly constituted alternate shall automatically qualify. It «t»«n 
then bseome the duty of the commission to request the nomina- 
tion of a new alternate from the organisation concerned, 
f. The co mmissi on, as above constituted, is authorised either to 
choose additional members of the commission from interested lay 
groups in a number not to exceed five or/and to organise advisory 
committees to the commission of a permanent or temporary 
nature from lay and professional groups. 
l ^ M> P - 8. Co mmi ssioner, or his appointed representative, shall 
serve at officio as a member of the commission, bat shall not be 
counted in the limitation suggested in (f) above. 

Term of office . — The members of this commission are to serve for a period 


This shall constitute the 


of 8 years from the date of their first meeting 
life of the commission. 

<L Functioning of ike commission.— This planning and policy-making Com- 
mission shall operate under the auspices of the U. a Office of Education. 
At t be e&ritest possible moment, the oommiseion and the U. S. Commit 
sioner shall meet to define their relationships and to arrange for office 
■pace fcnd for personnel, including a permanent secretary. The U. 8. 
Commissioner is requested to make available the services of at least two 
full-time professional members of his staff, representing both Vocational 
mid general education, and also the necessary clerical assistance, 
facilities, and supplies. 

V. Work belong the national Iteel 

•- The organisation on the State level should function under the 
State department of education and/or some or ganised State edu- 
cational authority, and should function through an advisory 
committee or committees which are representative of State pro- 
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fearionai educational organisations, Including classroom teachers, 
and also representatives D f Industry, business agriculture, labor 
parents, and other Interested lay groups. ’ 

Because life adjustment education deals with vocational and 
general education aims, the organisation of working groups on 

this and pther levels should indude representatives of both 
groups. 

b. The function of each State department of education, or other 
educational authority, shall be to supply facilities, personnel, and 
leadership necessary to promote and Interpret Ufa adjustment 

the Uy^ pic™***" *** proc * dur8i *° ***• ProfMeion and to 

Work on ike local leeeL - The organisation of activiee on local levels shall 
enundate the same principle. with regard to aim* mamberehip, and 
advisory groups as tboes. enumerated 

Jfport. and conference*. The National Conference on Ufa Adjustment 
Education recommends that the commission: 

a. Report yearly In writing to the parent groups whose nominees 
are members of the commission, and at the end of 8 years, to a 

*• •* *«« 

b. Issue a yearly printed report 

e. Send copies of all Procedures to the approved “alternstea" 

P#*™* " pp ° ft “ Th# “embershlp^f the National Conference 
held In Chicago in 1M7 derires herewith to pledge allegiance and support 
to the commission in the work for which it is 

B. Financial Support 

1. Financial principle* and eource*. 

*. To assure that attention and emphasis wfl] be directed to the' 
devdopment of life adjustment education, it is proposed that 
the National Commladon on Life Adjustment Education ener- 
geticslly attempt to secure the reeJlocetion of funds, personnel, 
facilities, and supplies to tUs work in the U. a Office of Educa- 
tion and on all 8tate and local leveia at the sarileet possible date. 

b * C<Mmnkrion "tudmd. it is urged that 

It seek funds from private sources for the aid and stimulation of 
pilot schools, special studies, the preparation of educational ma- 
terials, the employment of field workers, as dsswhwe -» »«- 

in this report 

Attempts ahould be nude to secure grants or gifte from national 
foundations, private individuals, labor, industry, prnfemiiiinl 
educational organisations, etc. 

c. The National Cominisrion is urged to ezhaort every possibility 
of seeming without ebst the eervice. of poMmll V«om3 
from universities, departments, schools, 
or agendm opmatingon national. State, or local 
levels as public, or quapi-publlc or private agendas. 
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2. Accounting. 

' *• The redirection of existing staff, supplies, or funds to the area 

of life adjustment education would not create an accounting 
problem. 

b. The a s s i g nmen t of clerical or other personnel to the U. 8. Office 
of Education whose salaries are paid from other agendas k not 
new procedure, and no difficulty in expanding this practice is 
contemplated. 

c. Delays in securing printing through Federal channels' as a result 

of priority lists is recognised. The Commission should be able 
to publish a large amount of useful material through private 
printers, financing the cost by sales or prior subscriptions from 
interested school departments. ' 

d. While the qae of private funds will create problems in receiving, 
distributing, and accounting, the details do not seem to present 
any unaumoun table legal difflcultfae. 

a. In rendering its accounts, the Commission should give full cadi 
audit to all institutions or organisations which have loaned the 
time of personnel of any type or kind in or away from the Wash- 
ington headquarters. In s like manner, illustrative material 
developed by such agencies, which the Commission <lnH« worth 
republishing, should be given a financial value in its accounts. 

8. Initial procedures. 

a. The co mmi ssi on should ascertain what facilities,* personnel, sup- 
plies, ate, are available from a reorganisation of the U. 8. Office. 

b. All other sources of possible income or aid in other forms should 
be carefully checked. 

c. A working relationship should be set up with each chief State 
•chool officer and a ids foment of the reassignment of staff, f adU- 
tiaa, supplies, and funds for this work secured. 

v d. A si m i l a r relationship should be set Up with all major schools of 
education m the United State*. 

*. The commission should stimulate each chief State school officer 
to propose similar action programs to all major cities, counties 
and teacher training institutions under their jurisdiction. 

Subcommittee No. 8b 
Financing the Organization 

Committee No. 8a has recommended the development of the pro- 
gram under discussion through the Office of Education and under the 
direction of the Co mmi ssioner of Education. The committee recog- 
nises the necessity for adequate resources to cany out the functions 
of the proposed N atio n a l Coyimuwiop on Life Adjustment Education 
for Secondary School Youth and wishes to indicate that these resources 
may be secured from Federal funds appropriated to the U. S. Office 
of Education or through private funds supplied by individuals or 
foundations or from a pool of contributions from professional, indus- 
trial, business, and labor organ i zations. The committee wishes to 
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direct attention to the inability of the Commissioner of Education to 
*¥* tim * “ y odd'tionrijederal funds for the fiscal year 
1947-48 and, therefore, to the necessity of securing some of the funds 
from other sources 

The committee also wishes to direct attention to the possibilities 
of securing without cost the services of professional personnel on a 
loan basis from national, State, and local educational organizations 
and agencies, or by assignment from teacher-training institutions 

which may wish to maintain close affiliation with the developments in 
this field. 

The committee recommends that before any additional funds are 
sought from any source, the Commissioner of Education be requested 
to wagh the importance of this problem against any other adminis- 
txatave problems and consider the possibility of the assignment of 
any available staff and the allocation of any available funds to the 
development of this activity. 

The committee in its study of this problem has given, consideration 
to the need for resources for the salary of clerical help^administrative 

personnel, conferees, and consultants, and for the travel of these 
persons, 

The costs of postage and printing were also given consideration. 
Repayment of travel and maintenance of consultants and members 
of the staff of the U. S. Office of Education and the payment and 
maintenance expenses of the members of the commission by the 
educational organizations which they represent will reduce the amount 
of funds to be secured through other sources. 

The committee has also given consideration to some of the factors 
involved m the use of theee funds. The assignment of clerical per- 
sonnel to the Office of Education whose salaries are paid from pri vate 
or foundation funds is not a new procedure and therefore there should 
be no difficulty m expanding this practice if funds are available from 
other than Federal aourcea. 

There are some legal difficulties involved in the printing of bulletins 
and pamphlets through the Office of Education. Only Federal funds 
can be used for this purpose and there is the additional problem of 

"“y fo* publication of materials for 
1108 1, The . c ^ mniwion organized, however, may wish to 
consider the printing of reports and informational material through 
commataal printing houses and cover the cost of such material 
through sales to interested groups and individuals. The State de- 
partments of education may also wish to assume the responsibilities 
of printing of mimeographing home of these reports or bulletins. 


A 
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Thecommittee recommends that the existing staff and facilities of 
State ^M. ocal boardB education be utilized to the fullest capacity 
before maitional funds are requested on State and local levels for 
this purpose. The assignment of the professional staff of State and 
local boards of education is usually sufficiently flexible to permit 
assumption of responsibilities for the promotion and development of 
any activities necessary for the purpose of this program within the 
State and local areas. 

In addition, the introduction of the need of and purposes for the 1 2 * 4 
groups under consideration into State and local programs of pro- 
fessional educational associations, will develop a , movement which 

will proceed under its own momentum and bring about desirable 
results. 

The committee gave consideration to the suggestions made by 
committee No. 2 and recognizes the importance of the development 
of leadership training for professional workers in the field of educa- 
tion and for laymen and for secondary school students. Such train- 
ing programs may be conducted on State and local bases and probably 
can be financed and controlled on those levels. 

The committee in giving careful consideration to the problems of 
finance has had difficulty in making estimates of arts because of lack 
of information about possible resources and definite plans for the 
entire program. 

The committee wishes to present the following questions for further 
consideration by the Commission: 

1. What facilities can be made available in the U. 8. Office of Education 

for the service of the commiaaionT > 

2. How much of the present funds, or how much additional funds received - 
by the Office of Education, can be used for this purpose? 

S. Are there any funds available fer immediate use frota other sources? 

a. Professional organisations. 

b. Foundations. 

c. Private. 

4. What are the possibilities of loans of personnel from natUny i. State, 
and other educations!- agendee to serve aa conferees and consultants? 

The committee reooamiends that the commission ascertain from the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and such other agencies as are 
pertinent, the answers to the questions raised above. 


} 
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Part III. Common Understandings for a 
Program of Action 

INTRODUCTION 

The followup "ta Lament of Common Understandings for a Program 
ofAction is a result of the cooperative efforts of workers in the U. S. 
Office of Education, the participants in the five regional conferences, 
the participants in the National Conference, and the Commission on 
Life ‘Adjustment Education for Youth. Commonly accepted pro- 
nouncements of groups and leaders in both general and vocational 
education were used as source material. The statement atill is ten- 
tative in that it is not yet complete, and changes in evidSfcce may 
point to changes in implications. Nevertheless, it does represent 
fundamental ideas upon which many educational workers have agreed 
The committee on plana for. the National Conference prepared in 
collaboration with Dr. Prosser, An Interpretation of the Prosser 
Keeolution. According to that interpretation, f 

The purpose in presenting th. resolution n. to focu. attentpn upon t 
Mshieproportion of youth of high-school fcgs (both in school end out) who 
eve been less well serred in our schools then hare those who had prepara- 
tion for either a skilled occupation or a profession as a objective. 

• ♦ • for a relatively long period a f time the high school has been 
^i^ Mcperienoe in serving college-bound youth and those desiring to enter 
the skilled occupations; • • • , for a much shorter period of time It has 
been coping with the problem of serving the needs of the remainder. 

The Resolution assumes that there are those whose needs, interests, 
and abilities are such that they have been, relatively speaking, quite 

*! -"f* But its purpose is to center 

attention upon the very large number of boys and girls whpm the 
ffigh schools have failed to serve adequately. That the needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of the many have not been well served is apparent 
from the facts: (1) that more than a fffth of the youth do not enter 
the high school; (2) that an appalling number (more than 40 percent) 
who do enter quit before graduation; and (8) that many of those 
remaining in school are left to engage in educational activities so 
unrelated to everyday nee<is of life that when they graduate they 
are not weU adjusted to- life. There has never been a time whra 
more than 76 percent of the persons 14 through 17 years otage were 
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in high school. The Resolution and any action which may result 
from it point to an area of the secondary school services which are 
now inadequate and which must be improved and extended if the 
high school is to serve all American youth. 

In thq. pages which follow, there are described many educational 
services Which represent needs that appear to be peculiar, or at least * 

to apply with unusual cogency, to those- youth with whom the Resolu- 
tion is concerned. However, as one reads through the common under- 
standings presented under certain heads — those concerning citizenship, 
for example, he is likely to feel that many of the educational op- 
portunities indicated there represent ways of meeting needs which 
are not possessed alone by those youth referred to in the resolution. 

He is likely to see references to services needed by all youth. This 
may, at first glance, appear to be going beyond the implications 
inherent in the resolution. This is not the case, however, as the 
resolution is concerned with the total services which the secondary 
school should -provide in meeting the needs of youth not de#tine<Ho 

enter the professions or th$ skilled occupations. There is certain ly' - 

nothing in the resolution which in any way denies that there are many 
educational opportunities, services, and experiences which represent 
a common need of all youth of high-school age. The resolution does 
imply, of course, that many youth do not receive the benefit of these 
common dements because of the limited arrangements and inadequate 
methods used in many schools. Through diversity in activity and 
through comprehensiveness T of method and facilities used, the fiigh 
school must find ways of making these common elements functional 
in the lives of all students. Such diversity is dictated more by 
individual differences than it is by differences between so-called 
groups. 

If the reader finds herein references to services which he covets, 
not only for those youth mentioned in the resolution but for all other 
youth, the implications are dear. They are: (1) that by and large 
such advices are not provided in such a way that they are reaching 
those with whom the resolution is Concerned as well as they are reach- 
ing others; (2) that in some cases the nature of the service is such that 
those not receiving its benefits actually have a greater need for it than 
others; and (8) that the real problem is one of making those changes 
regarding facilities and methods which will permit the less well served 
to have the benefit of suitable experiences in those areas which are 
the common need of all. 

The committee preparing this tentative statement has attempted 
to throw some light on the following related questions: What services 
in- general would the secondary school need to prirvide or improve if 
the purposes of the resolution are to be achieved? What would be 
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involved in meeting the needs of the youth with whom the resolution 
is concerned? In short, what is thereeolution all about? 

Before we can intelligently attempt answering these questions, we 
must know as much as possible about the youth with whom the resolu- 
tion is concerned. An educational program should be fitting and 
appropriate. The nature and characteristics of the youth involved 
underlie All implications growing out of the Prosser Resolution and 
should provide intimations and cues concerning specially suitable 
plans for educational procedures. 

. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE YOUTH WITH 
' WHOM THE RESOLUTION IS CONCERNED 

The characteristics of those youth of high-school age whose needs 
are not being met by existing school programs cannot, of course, be 
specifically described, because they cannot be identified with great 
accuracy except possibly in retrospect. For an individual 18 or 19 
years of age a fair evaluation of the adequacy of, his schooling during 
the previous 6 years can often be made. Analyses have been made of 
the schooling of 18- or 19-year-olds concerning the number of years 
spent in school, achievement in various areas, and judgment as to the 
value of the schooling. The regents inquiry into the character and 
cost of public education in the State of New York, whichmcluded an 
analysis of the knowledge, attitudes, and accomplishments of high - 
school graduates, is a good example of such an evaluation. Many of 

the inadequacies of secondary education were brought out by this 
survey* 

While the naming of inadequacies aids in establishing the type of 
• guidance program and curriculum needed, in general, evaluative studies 
do not fully answer the question of the type of school that is needed. 

It is necessary to know the characteristics of individuals at the tim* 

they are in school in order to adapt the suggested educational program 

to them. 

The youth with whom we are concerned cannot be identified with 
great accuracy by any one characteristic. Every single characteristic 
associated with the youth referred to in the resolution is »lan asso- 
ciated with certain of those who are in the college-preparatory or 
vocational programs. However, when a great many of these char- 
acteristics are ' associated with one individual, the chance of that 
individual's being one who will be inadequately served in our schools, 
as presently constituted, is high. The identification of these char- 
acteristics, then, is extremely important and may serve at least three 
purposes: ♦ 

1. Such identification calls attention to factors in the life of youth 
which are of importance, t4 counselors and others having to do with 
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the pupil personnel program in schools. In fact, the identification of 
many of the potentially neglected youth can come only through 
individual diagnoses using measures of the qualities alluded to in tfce 
following list of characteristics. The methods fen* making such 
studies are outlined in part in the next section covering guidance and 
pupjl personnel services. 

2.- Society has the power to change many of the characteristics of 
youth so that many of our youth will not remain on the potentially 
neglected list any longer. For example, the handicap of coming 
fropi a family of low income can be overcome by society through 
providing scholarships or through raising the level of the income of 
families with youth of high-school age. 

8. Schools knowing that many pupils have these characteristics 
can consciously modify their programs so that some of the character- 
istics may be n/bdified or eliminated. For example, low general 
intelligence, retardation in school, low achievement test scores may 
be improved by better schooling. 

To be most helpful in setting up the educational program, including 
both guidance services and the curriculum, soml of the characteristics 
of this neglected group at 12 years of age and again at 16 years of 
age are included here. These characteristics are not intended to 
brand the group as in any sense inferior but rather as different in 
types of educational services needed; they are significant because their 
presence in pupils has been found to be associated with maladjustment 
in school. With this caution the following 11 factors may be used 
to distinguish the 12-year-olds who are likely to be neglected by the 
school. 1 They often, if not usually — 

1. Come from families the members of which ere engaged in unskilled and 
semiskilled occupations. 

2. Come from famfliee with low incomes. 

' 8. Come from families with loy cultural environments. 

4. Are retarded in school. 

6. Begin school later than other children. 

6. Make considerably poorer scores on intelligence tests (not only verbal 
traits but all mental traits). 

7. Make considerably lower achievement test scores for age than the average. 


1 Among the wear ware** need la developing thl* Hat of feetor* them mn particularly helpful: 
Dodd*. B. U That All May Lwn. BoUatin of the National AjaoeUtkm of 8eeoodnry-8oboo| 
Principal*, »■ 1-tSt, November IMS. 

Hariffeotst, R. J.; Prvaoott, D. A.; and Radi, Frits. Scientific Study of Developing Boy* and Girl* 
Ha* Sat Dp Guidopofte. In Ganaral Bh ut to la the Amarican Hlffa School. Ch. A Chicago, Soott 
Poraaeaaa and Oo^ ISO. p. 106-S6. 

Saymoar, H. C. Tha GhamcterMca of Pupil* Who Laav* School Early. Canbridga. Ma c*.. Harvard 
Uthinttgr, 1M0. (DhpabHahed Doctoral Diacartatioo.) 

Waraar, W. L.j Havighutet, R. J.) and Loab. It. B. Who SbaU Ba BducatadT New York, Harper 
Brae., ISM. ISOp. 
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8. M«to aomewhat lower *<±le»M»n( te« ( or lh , 

u “ ir *' u * TmM ‘' 11 — SS 

- 9. Make lower marks than other students. 

i 1 ?* ^T.” Bot fP Ml ^ n »*turB nervous, feel leaa secure. 

11. Lack interest in school work. 

This list of identifying characteristics is not necessarily all-inclusive 
but it will be found that most other characteristics noted about thhl 
group will fit under these 11. 

In considering these characteristics, several important facts and 
considerations should always be kept in mind. They are* 

1. Although these characteristics are found more frequently among 

If thm U?Si 8erT ‘t'“ di u dUlJ ' 0f • e “‘>d W y«hool agef no one 
of them 13 a distinguishing characteristic of those who are likelv tn 

neglectiri educationally. In other words, the relation^ 

characterise. end the group of inadequZy 

“button of the^^l^^fcSSTof^l^^^S: 

^on of the United Stotee The era. In bl£k 

Mtoete of the placement of that portion of the 12-year-old groun 

Sjf ^-h « e |^! te ^l!L edUCa,io ' 1 ® 117 mala< U urt « i group. Sta£ 
larly, each quality referred to in the list of charactered™ 

Noe. 10 and ID oou.d be pictured from actuS rSSeldy 7a 

Mmple of youth of this age. The identification of thoee youtifwho 

educatiomlly between the ago* of 12 and 18 

cannot be made with great accuracy until several of the above- 

named characteristics are found with each youth 

2. All youth, whether in the potentially maladjusted group or not, 
v «7 m them aptitude for different type, of mental ^X^tio^U 
activities.' For erample, some pupils will be good at numerical work 
but poor m speaking or writing; others will be especially ableinartor 

is low on IT Whe “ m * ntal **"* *** *»“ «*> '»». the achievement 
... *** ^ vera g®» some one trait or achievement usually will be 

ST ‘£“ t P- ^ Program and SS™ 

meat takethisinto account This means that the school must pro- 
2££ that all pupa, may Rve an„p££ 

turuty to erpenence success along the lines of their greatest capacities 

8 effe ? 01 their Pot® 1 ^ handicaps. 

». Even though these educationally neglected youth an retarded 
m school M id e ven though they make lower than average scores on 
intelligence and achievement tests, we cannot conclude that they are 

£ ™ “ 08t ^j hem handicapped by their limited eipertacee. 
Some are slow starters who Will eventually see meaning intraditional 
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PLACEMENT OF POTENTIALLY MALADJUSTED 12-YEAR OLDS 
(Estimated from the U. S. 1050 Cenaos) 
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school activities and continue to grow all their lives Wnrfiin 
find meamng in tradition^ ach£? bThatTwoS 5Z 

tateits and abilities not recognised by the traditional school. Some 
can learn only from life experiences and never from the artificial 
mhmtions which exist in the traditional school. Many hTve^Tno 
motive for achievement in school. These youth are educabfe but 
S^In ^T! “ * baiti “ ^ learn and in types of ^tionL 

achieve pecuKar “P"*** and help thZ 

acmwe success rather than failure, teachers need to provide for them 

a wide variety of learning activities. They need alTto LS th“ 

fcilun* of these pupils^dT^ 
in a forthright fashion the responsibilities which thev h*v« JZ-j 

and dKi] *fipa pupils, even though their in- 

<Mer f nt “ U » i» deeirable toXe further 
oduahon to youth, and youth is available or can be made tntoZ 
to participate m it, the school must be so adjusted as to be Sh « 

institution and must adjust its objectives and program^ the^hSS 

and changes in other institutions— the home, industry, the Dress, the 
church, and to all aspects of society." • u * a 7» press, the 

At the age of 16 the characteristics of the inadeouatelv neroeW 

r P rT a ^ pi J U ^f^ te i y *** 8ame M those which exist at the age of 

At the w Of 12 competition witK °„uti 
“f *nterMts was not so great as it is at 16. Students no# have the 
opportunity of developing interests outside the school and of leaving 
schocd ^pursue these interests. An added characteristic L» ZTof 
nmi'ji < *toy>uamy. At the earlier age a tmS^lodZ^ 
was shown by extreme secretiveness, tantrums, nervousness. «iH Z * 

S^f^ h ° 8e t/ aCti °“ Which may 1)6 c * tara cterixed as iSrtioM of 
m the environment; at 16 it may have resulted in overt 

A great many studies have shown that the charactPri«H«*. r*t 
goteati^y innately aerved have a aubZ 

teZn J&T*’ the “ e 7™'*“°“ d0 no *> «»>tiaiy to the intend 

ForexamXifaZn^™ 

»ry pooling and low ability and achievement indicated by a series 
™?®““ “““tol and achievement ZS 
imposed up on an originally poor cultural environment, it maybe 
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said that these are the causes of a record of fWwre in secondary 
school and an early withdrawal from school to go to work. However, 
some other relationships are not so clear. It fdlows that all charac- 
teristics of 'potentially' maladjusted youth should be considered and 
taken into account in order to bring about a dia gnnma and adjustment. 
The opportunity for schooling, the home environment, different 
methods for instruction, different types of school activities-— all must 
be pushed if success, is to be assured in a large majority of cases. 
Research says that there is no one answer to this problem. It points 
i rather to a syndrome of causes — a syndrome which is to some extent 
the same as that existing in society as a whole. This is the syndrome 
which causes poverty, ignorance, and many of the social and physical 
ills of mankind. And the attack in eliminating a w eaknes s of society 
is never successful except as it is made on a broad front In like 
m a nner , any attack on the problems of the educationally neglected 
youth group must be made on a broad front 
After reviewing carefully "The Educationally Neglected Student 
as a Learner," 4 the Implementation Committee of^he National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals made suggestions which 
might well be characteristic of all attempts to help these youth adjust 
to life. According to the committee — 

Id the light of these principles and the characteristics of the educationally 
neglected, the following general suggestion# relating to techniques of instruc- 
tion have been proposed: 

1. The need for emphasis upon the concrete and specific in terms of 

■ both problems and materials. 

2 . The need for Instruction directed toward the satisfaction of more 
immediate and clearly recognised needs. - 

S. The desirability of increasing the opportunity for more continuous 
and longer contact with teachers in order to provide more adequate 
teacher guidance. 

4. The need for leae exclusive dependence upon conventional printed 
materials 

t. The need for greeter we of oot-of -school resources through the 
medium of the field trip. 

9. The need for greeter utilisation of viiual end auditory aids. 

7. The need for organisation of learning unite around fife problems 
rather than around subjects. 

The above principles and suggestions have been considered with special 
attention to the educationally neglected group. These students, perhaps 
more than any other group, need to have the curriculum adjusted to them, 
hut tbwe is nothing that suggests that any of the principles and techniques 
considered would not contribute toward the improvemlht of instruction 
among all student groups. One is forced to the conclusion that the problem 
of improving the instruction of the educationally neglected is not an isolated 
problem, but la a part of the general problem of improving the instruction 
of all hifh-ecbool youth. • 
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The following suggestions have been selected from those made 
concerning methods by Douglass:* 

8. Methods should allow liberally for opportunities to do, as well as to learfi 

construction, application, exemplification, illustration, expression of 
reactions. ' 

4. Lees emphasis should be placed upon leerning lor marks and scores on 
e x a min ations, and more upon learning because it is useful and interesting. 

5. Opportunity should be provided for cooperative work in learning— group 

projects, mutual assistance, etc. I 

6. The use of awards and artificial recognition should be discouraged, and 
peat reliance placed in informal and unostentatious recognition by the 
instructor and fellow-students* . 

7. Reliance upon fear and compulsion is a constant temptation to the Inferior, 
indifferent, and unimaginative teacher and should be supplanted by other 
means. It is s fair presumption that materials which cannot be other* 
wise motivated are not suitable or are improperly organised for presen- 
tation. 

There is wide agreement that secondary education must give greater 
emphasis to reality both in the learning experiences provided and in 
the teaching methods employed. Life itself and realistic experiences 
must increasingly become the basic criterion if all youth of high- 
school age are to derive maxim u m benefits from high school. Georgia 
Howe, board of education, Portland, Oreg., so impressed Committee 
No. 1 at the National Conference held in Chicago with the soundness 
of her ,ideas on making high-school education more realistic that she 
was asked to submit her ideas in writing. Her statement is found in 
the appendix to this report. 

Growing out of the Prosser Resolution and the characteristics of the 
youth with whom the resolution is concerned is a host of implications 
for secondary education. It is not possible to include here everything 
which the committee considers important Except for the Tools of 
Learning, no attempt is made to present direct implications of sub- 
ject-matter fields. There are some which might be presented if 
space were available. For example, it is difficult to be healthful or a 
good citizen in this century without scientific understanding. The 
implications stressed by the committee are presented under the follow- 
ing major headings: 

Guidance and pupil personnel services. ^ 

Ethical and moral livirig. 

Citizenship. k 

Home and family life. 

Self-realisation and use of leisure. 

Health. 

Consumer education. 

Tools of learning. * 

Work experience, occupational adjustment, and competencies. 

Administ rative, financial, fmd organizational arrangements in the school. 

• DoectaM. Op. du p. 10*. 
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GUIDANCE AND PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

The Prosser Resolution focuses attention upon those youth of high- 
school age who apparently have been less well served than certain 
others. This definitely suggests that the interests, abilities, aptitudes, 
and needs of youth of high-school age are markedly different; and 
implies that some means must be found to know, to understand, and 
to guide every youth. Although the resolution directs particular 
attention toward the inadequacies of the secondary-school program 
as it provides services for those headed neither for college nor for 
training in skilled occupations, the implication is very clear that the 
guidance obligation is toward every youth. It is through a compre- . 
hensive guidance service for all that the individual needs of those 
with whom the resolution is concerned can become known. 

The fotl for oar educational efforts moat be the provision of training for 
every child and youth of the kinde beet adapted to hie abilities and in the 
amount calculated to develop hie n»timiim usefulness to himself, his com- 
munity, and society. We know that we are yet far short of reaching that 
goal.. Educational opportunities are not equal in the United States, but 
vary greatly between regions and even within States, end curricula have not 
always been adapted to the needs of the individual student. • • • In 
the second pleas, education should prepare the individual to take his proper 
place in productive effort. • * • The future of our democracy depends 
in no s m a ll part upon the provision we make for training youth in the ways 
and needs of our society.* 

If this goal of providing training for every child and youth of the kinds 
best adapted to hit abilities and in the amount calculated to develop his 
maximum usefulness to himself, his community, and society is td be 
achieved, then the life adjustment program of the school must be based 
upon a thorough and continuing program of knowing and understand- 
ing each individual pupfl. It is necessary, furthermore, that individual 
characteristics of every youth be identified and that this process begin 
in the lrindergarteik and continue on through and beyond the second- 
ary-school level. Such identification is a function of guidance and is 
basic in the achievement of the objectives.of the Resolution. 

According to the Educational Policies Commission: 7 

The keystone of the school program is guidance — personal assistance to 
individual boys and girla in making their plans and discussions about careers, 
education, employment, and all aorta of personal problems. 

Guidance is no mec hani cal process whereby counselors and teachers sort 
oat boys and gUs as a grading machine sorts apples — thif one to stay on the 
farm, that onetto work in an airplane factory, this one to be a teacher, that 
one to ru n thermal gartgn. Guidance is rather the high art of helping boys 
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»nd glria to plan their own actions wisely, In th* full Ucht of all th# facta that 
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„nJ^?,r ,e d ? CUmen ? furth ® deto “ f» Huidauce function a, but 
^of the service. each youth ha. a right to expect from public edu- 
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?T demgned and adjmted as to cctotent, scope, and sequence, so as 

J 0 .**®® 110 * 1 ’ r ? l > definitely related to youth, his life, hih work 
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made to satisfy the need of each youth for a anus of values bv whid, 
to live. Such provisions should flow from a philosophy of aeconHnrv 
education which places life values above acquisition of knowledie^d 
wh.d> permeates the thinking of all «±ool paaonnellTt^^ 
felt m the general tone or atmosphere of the school. 

* A curr >culum for all youth must stem from the services of the miid 

“! ** ldnd€r « arten *** continuum 
through and beyond the secobdaiy-echool level and -is the concern of 

all school personnel. We sometimes overlook thelcey position of cfox 
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~ntribution is so important that what they do must not be left to 
chance. Consequently, every effort should be made to inform dass- 

° f ^ tionahip to P^dance and to include them 
wuerever they can be used effectively. 

^There are many am wig educational leaden who believe that guid- 
a^eis largely a function of the classroom teacher. In a program 
mphasmng general education, guidance becomes an integral p^tS 
tte^cml prugrem. Iu General Education in the Americaa^Sjgh 
Sdwol, Rosecrance points to the fret that “there are numerous illus! 
trations m the practices of- secondary schools today of a new type of 
cumculum m which the classroom teacher has taken on new functions" 
and cites examples which "reveal the stimulating and sympathetic 
TOymwhi eh m »*h rtuadon. are w^wTC^ 
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and indicate the difficulty one would have in sifting out guidanceifrom 
the maze of varied activities in which students and teachers engage 
during the school day." B as ic courses, the core curriculum, the fused 
courses, the arts, physical education— all of these are curricular 
„ vehicles through which guidance takes place. Under the plan of 
general education presented in this volume, “so-called group guidance, 
often cared for in the homeroom or guidance clmw, is incorporated in 
the curriculum. Orientation to the school and to the problems of 
personal and social living, problems of mental and physical health, 
the use of leisure time, and the development of vocational awareness — ■ 
all areas of exploration usuall y found in group-guidance programs — 
would be included in general education experiences." In conclusion, 
Rosecrance states that— 

Most of our guidance should bo done in the chums, dubs, teams, and social 
units of the schools, not in the offices of deans, personnel directors, and 
counselors. Such officers five emphasis and coordination to the whole enter- 
prise aa well as help with special problems. When teachers learn the insights 
and skills needed for their important task and when administrators also 
become educators, there may be lees need for special personnel functionalise. 
The emphasis on understanding people and helping them improve their 
individual and sodil living la aura to remain. 

But whether the guidance program is carried on chiefly in the class- 
room or whether it is the function of hi ghly specialized personnel 
selected for that purpose, provisions for sequences of learning experi- 
ences predicated upon individual student needs, rather than upon a 
set of prescribed experiences, must be made. The emphasis needs to 
be upon as s isti n g the student to move most efficiently from where 
he is to where he is capable of going. As the keystone of a school 
program the guidance services which must be available to every 
youth must include provisions for: 

1. A continuous Inventory of each Individual student’s characteristics such ss: 

a. Learning characteristics. 

b. Scholastic achievement. 

e. Aptitudes. 

d. Adjustments. 

e. Attitudes. 

f. Physical and health development. 

These characteristics would be revealed through study of such factors as: 

a. School marks. 

b. Anecdotal records. 

e. Test raeirita and their interpretation. 

d. Work experiences. 

e. Hobbies and interests. 

f. Home environment. 

g. Attendance records. 

Evidence concerning appropriate Hems should be obtained about all 
youth from the kindergarten through and beyond the secondary-school 
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level so that it may be used at any time aa an assay of the Individual in 
assisting him to meet his needs and problems. 

2. Informational services which provide: 

f a. Occupational information based upon reliable data at the local, 
? regional. State, and national 1 levels regarding the number of people 

'■* D0W employed, the number of new wo rke r s likely to be employed 

each year for specific types of work, and analyses of Job require- 
ments needed for matching abilities and qualifications. Data are 
needed not only on types of work but also on the jobs available to 
beginners. At the local , level this information may be obtained 
through the occupational purvey; Census Bureau and Labor De- 
partment data will provide^eome of this information at the national 
level # 

b. Exploration of training opportunities within the school as well as 
at the local community, regional, State, and national levels. 

8. A counseling service which provides' competent trained personnel for aiding 
eaehindividual to interpret hia Interests, needs, abilities, and opportunities; 
to plan intelligently ; and to develop the area which reality demands. A 


the dignity qf all types of labor 

tvere, whether graduates or drop*' 
rialist, the merchant, thg profee* 
worker, and the service worker is 


pupil-counseling service must 
essential to 'the world's work. 

4. A continuing follow-up of all school 
outs. Just as the success of the 

atonal worker, the many- or _ 

* measured In large part by the product of his labors, the of tbs 

school may be determined by examining its product. The school may 
ascertain the cause of its “crop failures" and “unmarketable crops” by 
evaluating its curriculum, Instructional service, and guidance practices in 
the light of findings revealed by the ’reconia of school-leaven, and may 
make necessary changes and modifications. 

The follow-up may well be utilised-' aa a focal point In the continuing 
development of a guidance program lines the study of the problems and 
experiences of former pupils will provide pertinent data concerning: 

; *• Number of pupils entering anjj pursuing higher education. 

b. Occupational distribution of those who have entered employment. 

c. Number employed. - 

d. Approximate beginning wlarjos of workers. 

e. Types of training pursued. } 

f. Type and amount of supplementary training needed to hold or 
progress in the present position, or training needed to secure a job. 

The results of follow-up may also become valuable aa instruments of 
.research, extensions of the individual inventory, aids in determining guid- 
,'ance services ip be offered school-leavers, and as guldeposts in school policy 
; making.' j 

8. Placement services which are to I^b interpreted as assisting the individual 
; to making satisfactory adjustments to the next situation, whether they 
. ’be in school or on the job. Three services would call for contact not only 
; Vwith former pupils, but also with employers and other nowyhoo* com- 
munity agencies. • 


; 


• U. 8. Offloo of education. TVkoiquoo of VfOow-Up Study of Bcbooi-Laavwo, by R. E. 1 
and V. R. Zona. W«obi n «ton. D.tX, Tbo Ottoo/p. 1-g. (IdhaSMS) 
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Only through ‘learning" the pupil may we teach him. "Learning" 
the pupfl requires knowing his characteristics; identifying his needs; 
and providing competent trained personnel to interpret his abilities, 
aptitudes, interests, and limitations. Finally, in the light of data . 
revealed through techniques of the guidance program, it will be 
necessary to modify the curriculum to fit individual needs. Meanwhile 
the success'of the desired program of education depends on the intelli- 
gent motivation of the youth himself. The guidance program con- 
tributes to this end by hoping the pupil understand himself, his 
opportunities, and his posable objectives. 

ETHICAL AND MORAL LIVING V 

Through the years, ethical values have been of great concern to 
leaders of secondary education in America. The Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education expressed itself as follows: 

- 1 1 O . 

In % democratic society ethical character becomes paramount among the 
objective* of the secondary tchooL Among the mean* for developing ethical 
character may be m ent io ned the wise selection of content and method* of 
Instruction In all subjects of study, the eodal contacts of pupils with one 
another and with their tea ch ers, the opportunities afforded by the organ- 
Isadon and administration of the school (or the development on the part of 
Pupil* °f the s en es of personal responsibility and initiative, and, above all, 
the spirit of service and the principles of true democracy which should per- 
meate the entire school — principal, teachers, and pupils . 19 * 

- The Educational Policies Commission expressed its concern in one 
of the imperative needs of youth: "All youth need to develop respect 
for other persons to grow in their insight into ethical values and 
principles, and to be able to live and work cooperatively with others." * 11 

The President's Commission on Higher Education listed as its first 
of general education: "To develop for the “regulation of one's 


and civic life a code of behavior based on ethical principles 


t with democratic ideals." u While thiw Co mmissi on dealt 
with higher rather than secondary education, its excell en t statement 
concerning its first objective is just as appropriate for one level as 
the other: 

Many college* have tended In recent decades to concern themselves with 
the intellect alone. They have left to other agendas or to chance the. stu- 
dent’s spiritual and ethical development. 

But they obviously cannot leave the whole field of individual purpose, 
discipline, character, and values to the accidents of environment re and 
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•fter college. \^id«nt*^hotira - 5r etimubtod and aided to define their dm*- 

\ **» l™Po«ible where each coned oue purpose U lacking 

< f UC “ tl0n . c “ to *» “ d quicken respect for Ideal, and vslue*. 
Wbe mm of couree, hare never doubted the Importanoe 6f ethical eonaidera- 
m, but for a generation or two these matters seem to have been out of 
,ophi,tlatod Intellectuals. II anything la dear b them 
troubled tlmee, It la the urgent need of soundly baaed IdmlM to guide personal 

~£ f rs srtsii. stiif *-s: sirs 

pro> jlent for either Individual or national health. 

.. f. U ^ ‘ °° ndition U ■PPropriate to a Faedat State, which rests on the rule 

to ™ £0LT *”* My00 * ^ 't^nopUcta. democratic mdX 

T p^? P 7!? 1 ° 0mmon " mmt **** faith in each other 
JE2*® 1 P ^ dpl « 5“ lnduc * *Wi Wth need not be baaed on any dngle 

-Action or be sjhoritarfs. in origin, nor need finality be claimed 

fSZZl "? ** ^ -MicXory bmi. for . moral cod. b th^ W 
aetic creed Iteelf, earn* in philosophy, some in religion. Religion U held to 

ZiSSXTJr 2?- <* haman^Uuto on^SS 

predicated, and many derive from one or another of its varieties a deepened 
eenee of human worth and a strengthened ctmoern for the righto of otW“ 

Some secondary -achool administrators have been reaouretrful in 
planning /or pupils' assemblies which are of a religious nature and help- 

J** >ple While hein8 tensive to none. Many have been 
successful in building devotion to a moral code or a democratic creed 

b^nSJ*^ T t °* eUMr therB “• opportunities for distinguishing 
be^veen nght and wrong m the situations which the pupils knwand 

?S“l T ^^L taia <* ^ oppS^itit 

if the ob/epUves of the Prosser Resolution are to be achieved. Leurn- 

^Jr ^ “ d to *ta*8oith between right and wrong are 
fundamental steps In the achieving of life adjustment. 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

* \ 

In its effort to suggest way*, and means through which secondary 

“J ™ ?**"** **““ *® the paaTwvelop civic compe> 
tenee on the part of off American youth, the Educational Policies 
rt^mmission has set forth in several of ita<recefft publications u some 
definite patterns of action b this field. iAthe patterns proposed b 
t hese docu ments, the National Apodat&n of Secondary-School 
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Principal* “ and other educational bodies have, in the main, concurred. 

Most of the patterns of action for citizenship education proposed are 
characterised by the universality of their application to all American 
youth, rather than to specialized groups differentiated according to 
* mental, social, or economic characteristics. To be sure, variations 
in citizenship education needs of individual pupils are recognized. 
But these variations relate to the educational climate and processes 
of the schools rather t h a n to specialized objectives or curricular con- 
tent or programs. The shortcomings, of the school in providing 
citizenship education for the youth with whom the resolution is 
concerned lie in its failure to provide the diversity of activity, diversity 
of teaching method, and diversity of learning experiences needed to 
realize the objectives of citizenship education which these youth have 
in common with all others. Furthermore, the school needs to see that 
every one of these youth has a chance to participate in many ways in 
carrying citizenship responsibilities. M^uch of the leadership in 
busing, in industrial organizations, in community activities, in 
civic ana gove mmen t a l responsibilities now comes and will continue 
to come from these youth. The school has a responsibilitity for 
preparing for such leadership. 

Tl^ common need for citizenship education is also meant to apply 
in all types of secondary schools. This point is diade dear by the 
fact that in Edu&ation for All American Youth the Commission first 
illustrates in same detail its ideas concerning Education for Civic 
Competence '* in the Fannville Community School, a modern idealized 
program of secondary education for a rural community, and then 
states that “these prindples are quite as applicable in the case of 
American City (an ktealizecf urban school system) as in that of 
Fannville." » 

The following series of quotations briefly s ummari zes the Com- 
mission's civic education plan outlined for the Fannville Community 
School, and illustrates the provision of a diversity of learning experi- 
ences which makes possible the achievement of citizenship objectives 
with those youth referred to in the Resolution as well as with f hone 
headed for college and for the skilled occupations: 


• • • Tbs dtiseoa of Fannville were ready to agree dtinoahlp 
education was of first importance • • •. The civic purpose, (therefore, 
now) parmcatas tbs school. We see its influence in classrooms, shops, health 
projects, community service enterprises, dubs, councils, and many other 
ptacea. Because eftimnahlp education is widespread, it is difficult to de- 
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scribe. One cannot put one’s finger on this or that course and say, “Here! 
This is citizenship education in grade X.” One would have to tell of most 
of the school’s program to give a complete report. * * * . Citizenship 
education permeates the school, because the school staff intended that it 
' ' should * * *. .The activities of the various classes, projects, and committees 
j|> fit together into a total picture, because the Farmville teachers plan their 
work together. 

Perhaps one can best understand the Farmville school’s citizenship educa- 
tion program if he thinks of it in terms of (the following) seven principles 
set up by the faculty to guide them in their program planning:- * * • 

1. Living democratically in the school. Citizenship education begins 
with the life of the school. Here, in a society which is familiar and 
relatively simple, pupfib learn the meaning "Of democracy and the 
methods of democratic action through direct experience In face-to- 
face relations. 

* * * At Farmville the guidance services, the suiting of educa- 
tion to individual needs, and the provision of equal educational 
opportunity for all youth • • * are foundations of civic educa- 
tion, because they supply experiences yhich are necessary for the 

’ understanding of democracy. * * * Everyone in the school 

does some work, and nrnny students work throughout their school 
careers * * *. Ever^ student takes part in many activities, 
such as shopwork, community surveys, recreational projects, and 
enterprises for the improvement of school, home, and community, 
, which utilize a variety of talents — mechanical and artistic skills, 
leadership, executive ability, and the capacity for sustained hard 
yw° rk . 

Students at Farmville learn how to share in setting up the purposes, 
policies, and plans for the activities in which they engage * • *. 
All the important policy and action groups in the school are composed 
of teachers and students working together in a relation of partnership. 

* * * Students at Farmville learn the meaning- of dvic responsi- 
. bility by carrying responsibilities .which directly affect the welfare 

* ( of other people * * •. 1 

2. Extending tivil activities into the community. The students’ direct 
experience in dvic affairs is broadened as rapidly as possible by extend- 
ing their activities into the local community. Study of the com- 
munity begins early in Farmville’s schools, and one finds a continuous 

- interplay between school and community throughout the elenfentary 
<V And early secondary years * • *. Students working for com- 
munity improvement soon come into contact with agencies of govern- 
ment * *. They learn to think of government as an instru- 
ment, which people use to do things collectively for the common 
good * * *. 

8. Moving out to the larger scene. Citizenship education moves out to 
State, national, and world situations by way of the experiences which 
pupils have had in school and community. As they move outward, 
pupils should^ led to see and understand the connections. 

* * * One therefore finds no sharp divisions of the social studies 

into courses on the community and courses on and world 

affairs 
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4. Developing competence in the study of public problems. Help 
students master methods of studying and judging public problems. 
Familiarise them with some of the important issues on which citizens 
are currently expected to pass judgment and to act. Stress thorough 
study of a few problems, rather than superficial treatment of many. 

* • * The means of investigation are those which would be 
available to the average citizen in the community — books and 
pamphlets from the public libraries, radio programs, newspapers, 

. m agaz in es, and participation in discussion groups and forums 

* * *• Class work includes training in methods of public presently. 

tion and in leadership a f forums, panels, and discussion grouwr 

* * * 

5. Developing competence in political action*. Citizens must learn how 
to register their convictions so they will count. Students should, 
therefore, study methods of political action, at the local, State, and 
national levels. They should also evaluate these methods in terms of 
their effectiveness and their consistency with democratic principles. 

6. Building knowledge as a tool of civic competence. Equip students 
with knowledge and understanding of contemporary society and of 
historical background, to enable them to deal with new issues as they 
arise and think clearly regarding social goals for the future. Seek to 
develop understanding of trends, movements, and relationships. 
Through all, stress understandings and appreciation of democracy, of 
American ideals, and of the achievements of the American people in 
realising their ideals. 

7. Foster loyalty to the principles and ideals of American democracy. 
Encourage youth to set up goals for achievement by their generation 
which will surpass those of their fathers, and which will bring the 
co mm u ni ty, the Nation, and the world nearer to the attainment of 
democratic ideals. . 

Some guides in developing effective programs of civic education are 
widely known and accepted. The following are summarized from 
Learning the Ways of Democracy: u 

1. Civic education must be the concern of the entire school curriculum, as Well 
as of the student activity programs, but the desired outcomes mult be 
carefully planned and not left to chance or regarded as byproducts. 

2. Any attempt to study modern social, economic, or civic problems, issues, 
and trends, must be thorough, not slipshod or flippant. 

8* The civic education objectives and procedures of the program of studies 
and of the student activities must complement and reinforce each other — 
the study program and the activities together constitute the civic life 
through which the student comes to understand democratic ways and his 
obligations as a citizen. 

A Courses concerned chiefly with the development of civic competence in 
youth qsust be planned with a view to both unity and flexibility They 
must have definite objectives, clearly understood, and centinuoualy 
* emphasized by all of the staff, but they gp should make rbom for the 
study of civic problems and issues as they arise. 


M 
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5. Every course, in all fields, should contribute to the youth’s civic education 
The social studies may play more central and specialised roles, but classed 
in English, science, and the vocations have unique possibilities for develop- 
ing essential aspects of dtisenship education. , 

6. Good dvic instruction is implemented by good supplies of newspapers, 
periodicals, pamphlets, motion pictures and other visual aids, radio equip- 
ment, and well-stocked libraries. Clearer materials concerned with teach- 
ing concepts relating to democracy, dvil liberties, individual worth, etc., 
need to be written; they should be simple and dramatic. 

fo [ ® t “® Mhip I* tofofcsdvaeced by teachers who daily practice 
good dtiaenahip, who work actively for dvic Improvement in the school 

and in an ever-enlarging community, and who encourage their students 
to do SO* 4 r* • 

8. Efforts to develop integrated programs' of study, of core curriculiims, with 
lengthened dass sessions and with interteachdr and intercurriculum co- 
operation, favor improvements in dtiaenahip education programs, but 

they are not as essential as teachers who live democracy and practice 
good citizenship daily. 


The objectives, the plans, and the procedures summarized from) the 
authoritative soitfces cited should not be considered a complete or 
guaranteed program for making all youth in all types of high schools 
competent to deal effectively with the citizenship problems of Ameri- 
can democracy. Even the best schools are likely to fall short of the 
objectives proposed; other schools, while readily according lip service 
develop very different if not opposing outcomes. But such disturbing 
contrasts between accepted aims and. attainment in the practice do 
not detract from the worth of the aims and procedures projected. 
Much less do they invalidate the urgent demand for better, more 
universal citizenship education for all youth, regardless of their social 
economic, or scholastic futures. - * 


It may be said by way of summary that there is rather general 
agreement among educators in high schools of all sizes and types (1) 
that civic competence, or good citizenship, is one of the important 
objectives of the school; (2) that it is an essential objective for every 
youth, and therefore common to all curriculums and all cocurricular 
activities; and (8) that citizenship is a major purpose erf certain sub- 
jects— history, civics, community life problems, sociology, economics — 
and an important concomitant of other subjects and pupil organiza- 
ons and activities. There is also general agreement that all stu- 
dents and their teachers need to develop a working knowledge, a 
sound understanding, and practical skills concerning: (1) the meaning 
of democracy, (2) the nature” and importance of civil libertiesT(8) 
the digmtyand worth of the individual, (4) the major economic prob- 
leiM and trends, ( 5 ) the institutions and problems of social welfare, 

and (6) the political institutions and processes essential to the Ameri- 
can way of life. 
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The compelling implication then is: IN ORDER TO DEVELOP 
SUCH KNOWLEDGE, UNDERSTANDING, AND SKILLS ON 
THE PART OP ALL YOUTH— NOT JUST THOSE WHO WILL 
ENTER THE PROFESSIONS OR THE SKILLED OCCUPA- 
TIONS— IT WILL BE NECESSARY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
TO EMPIX)Y A WIDER VARIETY OF WAYS AND MEANS OF 
DEVELOPING CIVIC COMPETENCE THAN HAVE BEEN 
GENERALLY USED. 

HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 

Many, indeed, are the unmet needs of the youth of high-school age 
possessing the characteristics described in the first section of Part 
III of this document. Among these unmet needs, none is more ur- 
gent than the need for sound, practical education far home and 
family living. 

These educationally neglected youth, in the main, have fewer ad- 
vantages economically and socially. At the same time, because of 
their number they mak e the majority of American homes. It is 
these young people, therefore, who chiefly determine the quality and 
strength of our national life, since in a democracy, the family "holds 
first place as the creator and guardian of human values/' 

Most of the studies of secondary education made in the past 10 
years emphasize the fact that one of the most important responsibili- 
ties of education is to improve and develop family life. The follow- 
ing passage from one of these studies fairly represents the point of 
view of the rest: 1 * 

What the child shall become depends first of all on the kind of family 
responsible for his upbringing. The home is literally the nursery of humanity, 
the matrix of personality during the most impressionable years, and a con- 
tinuing influence throughout life. To what degree a person is fearful or 
confident, malicious or kindly, ruthless or reasonable, bigoted and auto- 
cratic or tolerant and democratic is perhaps determined more completely by 
relationships in early family life than by Iny other set of experiences. Not 
only are these experiences first in time and prepotent in effect during child- 
hood, but family relationships continuously influence the mmnnar in which 
persons conduct their affairs in other groups. 

To deprive any large number of boys and girls of suitable oppor- 
tunities to learn what they need to know in order to mommo well their 
fuH responsibilities as family members— first in the homes of their 
parents, later in homes of their own — is to jeopardize unduly our 
national security. The social problems which result from family 
breakdown are too well known to require enumeration here. 

Education for home and family living is that part of a total pro- 
gram of secondary education which provides opportunities for acquir- 

* The Purpose# of Education in American Democracy Op. at., p. TMO. 
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[ V. t 

ing the understandings, *the factual knowledge, the alniio, and the 
abilities necessary for homemaking and for successful participation 
X “ fam »y The school must provide a program in t^farea of 
education for all youth— boys as well as girls. A program of educa- 
tion for home and family living which adequately meets the needs of 
those youth referred to in the Prosser Resolution would probably also 
meet the needs common to all American youth. ,At the same time 
it would inevitably have certain special emphases. 

Although little statistical evidence is available, there is general 
agreement that, with the exception of GI’s, youth who leave school 

early are likely to marry earlier than those who attend college. Hence, 

there is a special urgency and importance about the education of this 
group for family life. Many of those who leave school early will 
earri incomes so low that only by careful planning and budgeting will 
they be able to avoid economic and social frustration. Hence, they 
need especially to learn skillful buying of food, clothing, housing, and 
household appliances. 1 They also need especially skills in preparing 

food, repairing clothing, repairing furniture, and building useful 
articles for the home. 

• In a recent investigation of actual practices of schools in providing 
education for successful family life, the desirable activities fostered 
were described in terms of behavior under five general categories. 
The activities reported might well suggest the characteristics of a 
program designed to meet the needs of the students ordinarily neg- 
. lected educationally. They ♦ere: 1 ** 


A. Pupils participate in a wide variety of coeducational activities to — tablish 
relationships which will lead to intelligent selection of mates and to living 
happily with them. 

B. Pupils come to understand the functions of the family, the significance of 
family solidarity, and the mutual responsibilities of husband, wife, and 
other members of the family. 

Q. pupils acquire and use skills and understandings related to the budgeting, 
decorating, and furnishings of the home; feeding and clothing of the 
household; and esthetic standards of living. \ . 

D. Pupils investigate under guidance the personal and soda] problems which 
concern them in growing up and in establishing new relationships with 
members of the opposite sex. 

E. Pupils investigate factors in the community which hffect family living. • 
It would be misleading to imply that the modern high school at the 

present time offers nothing in this educational area to meet the needs 
of the youth with whom we are here concerned. Homemaking educa- 
te™ “an* has had as its goal to provide in every secondary 
school app ropriate educational experiences in homemaking for all 


Imparmtlra Needs of Tooth of S^eamUry-School Aj* BuUrtfo oi tht Hatfaaftl 
8acoodmry-School PHodjuli, Six Sl-fl,jl£ar«h 1947. 
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youth. This goal, however, has been only partially met. Many 
jprls, and a few boys, are in home economics classes. Many schools 
have general courses in sociology which include an elementary study 
o e ami y as a social institution. In some, biology courses give 
considerable attention to the health problems of families. Other 
science courses stress good diets and nutrition. It must be admitted, 
however, that from the standpoint of what needs to be done for the 
p'oup with which the resolution is concerned, the surface has hardly 
been scratched. The opportunities now offered reach too few students 
and are too often nonfunctional, either because the courses fire not 
based on a real understanding of student needs or because the teach- 
ing is academic. 

.A number of recent' studies have given considerable attention to 
the needs of all youth for education for homemakiqg and parenthood. 
Recommendations made in these studies hate certain definite implica- 
tions, therefore, for programs intended to meet the needs of students 
. 5' 0 n R^lution. These are summarized under the follow- 

ing heads: Purposes, scope, content, methods, curriculum 'organiza- 
tion, responsibility for development, and administrative arrangement. 

A * l 4 * t f > Pur P°" 9: " The major purpose of a program of home and family living 
for thu group should be to help students develop: 

1. The ability to appreciate the importance of family life in our society. 

2. An understanding of what good family life means in term , of their own 
family experiences. 

8. A desire to malm their own family living as successful as possible by 
these standards. 

4. The abilities a&d skills needed in successfully performing homemaking 
activities. 

6. A specific yet broad understanding of what the resources for family 
living are in their communities. 

6. 'Hie skills and abilities needed for finding these resources and for using 
them effectively. These abilities would include, among others — 

a. The ability to buy wisely within the limits of family income. 

b. The ability to resist the propaganda, high-pressure salesmanship, 
an trickery which keep so large a proportion of thin group in 
perpetual debt 

c. The ability to work effectively with other families to develop 
new resources, make better use of resources already available 
and/or solve problems of common concern. 

7. The ability to maintain democratic relationships in family life. 

8. The ability to establish and maintain wholesome, effective family- 
community relations. . 

9. The ability to recognise and conserve values in family living as family 

patterns change. - * J 

\ 
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B. AiJo kojm: « As the puifmees stated above would indicate, the programs in 
Question must be broad in scope. « 

, ^ They should serve ell homes in the community. 

2. They should serve both sexes— boys as well as girls; young men as well 
as young women. r 

8. Activities should be planned so that instruction is made easily accee- 
sible to all parts ot the community. 

4. They should include emphasis on all phases of home and family livi M 
over a reasonable period of time. ^ 

*■ .Theyah^ld offer appropriate instruction at all educational levels. 
Children at various points in their school careers may be helped to 
understand the family as a social institution, to acquire homemaking 
skills, and to work out happy and socially constructive adjustments 
with members of their immediate families. Young people may be helped 
to master and appreciate the specific knowledges and insights needed 
m marriage, homemaking, and parenthood. Married couples and par- 
ents on the job may be given opportunity to study their problems and 
work out ways of handling their obligations."* * 

C. A$ to Content: » 

1. The ‘‘take-off’’ points for education in home and life should be the values, 
the practices, the problems, the home customs, and experiences of the 
students participating. t 

2 - Activities at every level should be closely related to family and com- 
munity experiences of the students involved. 

8. Subjects studied should include: -» 

a. Theplace and gie functions of the family" in a democratic society. 

b. Family organisation and family relationships. - 

c. Family econc^cs or consumer education. 

d. flection, uw£- and conservation of family rsoourcee-food, 
clothing, housing, home furnishings, home equipment, etc. 

¥ •. Child care and guidance. * 

f. Home management and family development with special ref- 
erence to such concerns as health, recreation, esthetic experi- 
ences, education, religious and moral guidance for family 
members. * v ' 

D. X« to meihods : n 

'■ £££ ItZZ* 0 ** *• M °*"* w * *•*•- * 

*' ^ 

8 1,110111(1 *** fl *” ble ’ fomla and ectivitieo changing as needs 

4 . Students should participate according to their abilities in planning, 
carrying out, and evaluating activities in connection with programs. 

6. Maximum use should be made of teaching aids which clarify, simplify 

aDd dr *" utia * ** ideM involved— moving pictures, film-strips, radio 

• Planning for American Youth. Op. . * 

■ The PurpoM* of Education In AaMrieao Democracy. Op. dt p. 80 

* Education for All Anaricaii Youth. Op-XlMM-llT 

Wtet ha PaJrablo Program of Pamfly IMt Edumtion and Tt m , . n. n , ... ^ ., 

meat Printing Offle^ 1M&. p. 101-2^8 (Vocational DfrWoa Bulletin No. XS4.) S. Oortm- 
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programs, demonstrations, projects of all sorts in which students work 
on problems of their own selection 

6. Adequate opportunities should be provided for suitable experiences 
which give students the "feel’* of situations they are studying and also 
make ample provision for the practice necessary to “fix” the «inii« being 
learned. 

E. At to curriculum organisations; * 

1. Common leantitigs.— There is considerable evidence of need tor a com- 
mon program for all youth in the group with which we are concerned, 
especially those in grades 7 through 9. This would be organised around 
the home^ activities and relationships most meaningful to children in 
the age> groups represented. Just what, should be included in these 
programs is not entirely clear. Several State school systems have 
recently made, or are now making, studies which should throw light 
on this problem. Findings of some of these studies should be avail- 
able soon. 

2. Special program*. — Within the largF group of youth with whom the 

resolution is concerned, there are at least four subgroups with special 
needs. Beginning With grade 10, special programs of family life educa- 
tion ahould be developed to meet the needs of these students: N. ■ 

a. Program* for girltrwko are or who will toon be full-time home^ 
makert. — These programs should be intensive. Their aim ahould 
be to prepare girls to assume immediate responsibility for home- 
making, or to give specific in-service training to young women 
who have already become homemakers. 

b. Programs for boyt and girl* who will probably not be full-time 
homemaker*, but who need to hate a good general understanding of 

I what homemaking means in order to tike their share of family 
responsibility in their present and future homes. Many of 
these young men and women will spend much of their lives in ' 
single-skilled or u n s kill ed occupations which have a nrpniinnTn of 
stimulative value. For such workers, the home can be a splendid 
reservoir of life satisfactions if they know how to make it so. 

c. Program* for handicapped ttudenle. — These students may or 
may not be homemakers, but the majority of them live and will 
continue to live in families. They need, particularly, the security 
and the outlets for creative energy which a happy, well-organised 
home provides. This group has special need for help in learning 
how to adapt houses, home furnishings, home equipment, and 
home activities to their requirements. 

d. Program* for student* with special artistic abilitie*. — This is perhaps 

the group least well served by our schools today. Students 
specialising in the creative arts should be helped to see that the 
home is a place for fostering these gifts. They should have 
special opportunities to study the arts related to homemaking 
and to take leadership, responsibility in sharing their abilities, 
and achievements with other students, • 

Y. At to Responsibilities for Program Deoelopmont. — It is obvious that, in a field 
os broad as the field of education for home and family, living, the richness'* and 
effectiveness of programs will always depend on the extent to which all avail- 
able professional resources pre sought and used in teaching. In order to clarify 
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the responsibilities of certain key educational groups in connection with such 
HS? £2£?r ° f * ^ •couomics recently propel * 

1. EUucatUm for home and family Krfag.-Thie term dedgnatee that part 

i°i tu* 0 ? 1 ®J Ucatio “ wWch e «niiP» individuals for effective membership 
e am y so that each contributes to home and community life 
according to hie capacity. v 

*•' *• r— ■ *• -»-• 

On the basis of these definitidns, practically every high-school teacher and 
*“ ‘“Portant contribution, to make to a total pr^ 0 T^u“ 

“d famiiy Uving Home anomic. dep^tmeTtoel a maj“ 
i° r h . 0mera * klr « education as Imre defined. But even in this 
area, contributions from psychology, sociology, biology, fine and practical arts, 
mathematics, and English are clearly needed. P 

To develop programs of education in home and family Uvine to meet 

nwds^the rtudents ^thwhomthe Proerer Resolution is kerned, it ^1 

to "* Up pro< * dur ' e8 (or cooperative program development This 

rePW8eatin * Parents, and^tudonts 

Proermn “' “ d P** n for continuous evaluation; 

LrJd^I^JuIiuSi®^ BChooU to oc'dinate the contributions of all 

participating individuals and departments. * 

* 0, “"“'^msna.-The kind of programs outlined in this 

tOT ***** " ucce - on »dniinlstrative arrange- 
helr or ** ni “ tion «»d development. This means thTt 
J^^tom promc^ them would hsveto undemtand the special problem, 
which this kind of education creates for teachers. It also means that these 

T^J 0 ” *T! Uld Deedtobe * ble “ d 'filing to go as far as possible 

“^^r^rr“ nu “* •»»- - 

2 ‘ *“ ^ «™®unity the vil >e of these new approaches and 

the need for the new teaching methods and Materials required. 

8. Securing the interested cooperation of all needed staff mambas in 
. a f ° r coo P er * tiv « projects in home and family life education 

^ ^ V* d °P portuniti “ »U teachers participating would 

need in their schedules for working together so that the coordinated 
programs which evolve Would be as effective as possible from th^stand- 
point of both emphases and instruction. 

6 ^h 'the homT ** ****** ich * dule8 for WOTk with parents and contact 

6. Providing time and opportunities for teachers to establish the necessary 

I™^‘*ij2;^?* iP l, With Pen ° DM “ d or Ennisations or rerviceTfa 
communities with a view to strengthening family life education pro- 

grams. 

7. Providing the necdsaary space and equipment for such progranm- 

■pace for individual and group activities', opportunities for individual 
conferences and group discussions, time and transportation to 
home and community projects, etc. * 
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This section on home and family life education is based upon an 
analysis of certain outstanding studies in secondary education and 
in vocational education, with the needs of the group defined by the 
Prosstf Resolution in mind. As the eontent .indicates, to meet the 
needs of this group would be to- serve the majority of American 
homes. To give to those who live in these homes the means of 
improving their family life would be to make a notable and direct 
contribution to the solution of many of our most pressing national 
problems. 

SELF-REALIZATION AND USE OF LEISURE 

In its list of 10 imperative educational needs of youth, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission includes 2 which relate directly to self- 
realization and the worthy use of leisure time, namely: 

All youth need opportunities to develop their cepa'dtiea to a p predate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it 
wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with 
thoafe that are socially useful . 11 


It is implied in the Prosser Resolution that a certain proportion 
of American youth* have interests, educational and economic oppor- 
tunity, and the necessary drive and purpose to profit through current 
school offerings which lead to employment outlets necessitating 
college preparation or certain types of vocational preparation cul- 
minating in professional, white-dollar, or skilled pursuits. Their 
eventual^ employment provides opportunity for varying degrees of 
creative activity, initiative, advancement, and the exercise of judg- 
ment, leadership and other qualities. These characteristics are not 
so clearly associated with those employed in the Semiskilled, routine, 

, operative types of employment. Persons so employed have'iio 
specific training requirement other than a few hours previous to em- 
ployment or that provided by the job itself. Their work is largely 
routine in character, and offers few opportunities fdr creative achieve- 
ment. j I, 

In general, this group, which is the chief concern the Prosser 
Resolution,* has a low earning power.. Their hohrs of, leisure are 
increasing owing to the ever shortening of the wort week^ advancing 


age of initial employment, increased mechanization, 


fluctuating 


periods of unemployment and an increasingly earlier age of retirement 
from productive activity. I 

Many members of this group, in common with others, appear inca- 
pable of disassociating use of leisure tim$ from the expenditure of money 
out of proportion to values or satisfactions returned! There is special 
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need to develop/in these youth an all-powerful sense of the value of 
toe emphaampg that the individual time allotment is limited ttiat 
the bardc account of leisure hours is a most precious ZlaU 

LTw fully “"** control * individual thaUt L 

^ghly expendible and never recoverable. Leisure hS Sid 
^ the of an excessive number of employed 

23 KL 5 ST * jU8t ■"*** *■ 

Probably in no phase of educational endeavor is the need neater to 
fit high -school programs to the individual than it is in the ca^Sfad^ 
quate and satisfying use of leisure hours. InnophJoJX^^ 

need f ° r ***** variet y-’ from individual to group 
activity, from direct participation to intelligent spectatorahiD and 
from art to woodcraft -The needs of youthT edSon^be^ 

wrestling 'and*/ 16 ® nbrace deve,opin « and matching of skills in boxing 
wrestling, and fencing; games such as checkers, bridge billiards mW 

K- Ch f? S ' f horseshoe pitchin S> “ d a multitude of others- fiahtof 
handicrafts of a vast variety; clubs such as camera, ww^dT^S 

weaving; contests such as teams, fairs," exhibited otte^iort* 

2* as swimming, softball, skating, taeball, tLia, badSbill ^5 

'h^L and * mtrumeilta1 ' group and individual/ glee 

Sd^^' ^ Playing; ,iterature ' including £th 
A 0 ^ d writing, folk and social dancing; pageants and festival* • 

painting and sketching; garE£ camptagSl 
-eh. Red Cress, scoutmg. and Community Chest; and a hSrf 

emphnsfa should be given to the carryover value of such, leisure- 
tune activitiM as those listed ahbve, as well as to their value before th« 

St ££ ^ °° l , Tbe bria * B ***** «d»il 

Ziy^jltf^LTr 1 ind “ Ction ° r “>« P“pa •*» related'com- 
murnty leisure- tune activities ns he approaches the end of his school 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon activities of an individual 

S5Si?«*st'<aaaaK 

°P e reason pupils leave school is to eiDerienee tbfc $ 

cresfnl accomplishment They find it^Je home, fa^re sS 

practical arts. Sunple courses in woodworking and homo economics 

r * 
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wOJ not suffice. There should be opportunities for those who like to 
play musical instruments or draw or dance, even though they have 
little skill. Youth should have fundamental experience and a knowl- 
edge of products of the textile, printing, bookbinding, metal, electrical, 
woodworking, ceramic, industrial chemistry, and plastic industries! 
There is satisfying achievement as well as practical value in reading 
mechanically made drawings and in sketching with a pencil an idea 

which cannot be as readily expressed with words. Typing, copying or 

creating art forms, home and interior decorating, gardening, and land- 
scaping are examples of activities which offer the satisfaction of success 
and help pupils to learn by doing aa vflgll as by reading. 

Considerably more than half df the' total youth group are involved 
under the Prosser Resolution, with' approximately one-third of these 
being out of school. Many Of these youth are school drop-outs re- 
turned from employment in war industries and the armed services. 
In normal times a high percentage of youth is out of school with the 
implication that they are as much entitled to aid as are those remaining 
in school. To inspire this entire group, both in and out of school, to 
use leisure time as an asset is a challenge to the secondary schoob. 

The role of the school in preparing youth for wise use of leisure is 
threefold: 


1. To provide a broad program of learning experiences which will give to all 
youth Interests and skills which can be used in out-of-school activities, 
sudi as, handicrafts, photography, music, soda! dancing, sports and 
parlor games, and to manage these experiences in such a way that each 

Will — P 

a. Develop his own creative abilities. 

b. Take pride in superior skill and accomplishment. 

* c. Make friends. 

d. Relate his interests and skills to the recreational 
programs of the community. 

2. To sponsor a rich program of group activities in which aO have equal 
opportunity to participate. Student participation in school government 
Intramural sport*, dubs, social affairs— these suggest the type of activities 
envisaged. 

«. To make available the resources of the school few a broad recreational 
program in out-of-school time for all of the youth of the community. 

The leisure-time activities program ©f the school fails jo make the 
maximum contribution to the growth and development of youth who 
are the chief concern of the Prosser Resolution whenever: 



Mark* are uaed^aa a screening for partidpanta. 

The emphasis is oh competition rather than wi3e partidpation. 

Small diques dictate the general pattern of school life. 

Expensive insignia are used as badges of membership in organised groups. 
Social affaire are expensive and formal. 
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Many of the implications which have been mentioned and Hi 

bnefly in this section were among the items considered at the regional 
ronfaences. Other suggestions have been drawn from publications 
well known and generally accepted.” 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 

''An educated ^ T9on understands the basic facts concerning health 
and disease • • • protects his own health and that of his 

dependents and works to improve the health of the community ” - 
Basic to all the other needs pointed out in this document as desirable 
and essentia 1 for secondary-school age youth is health. Without 
health, money spent on these other phases of education will render 
a very small return Provision for the most basic types of education 
involving such tools of learning as language and mathematics, will 
be of more value if the mdividuil being taught is healthy and is aided 
hpnk K* ntami ng, safeguarding, and improving that health. Without 
health, leisure will not be as enjoyable; attempts at the provision of 
work experience and occupational adjustment will be diminished. 
Most industries now require that all applicants must pass a pre^ 
emp oyment medica! examination. Physical, mental, and emotional 
health are the very warp and woof of satisfactory home and family 
life, and the expressed rights and privileges of citizenship are little 

more than hollow platitudes unless the individual is fit to defend and 
enjoy them. \ , 

The characteristics of the youth described in this publication 

I Ddl< Sll> that *£*7 hSVe great rteed Md they certainly have a right 
to expect much from the school in the area of health and safety 

A comprehensive program of health service, health and safety in'. 

P h ys><*l education can do much toward mitigating 
theeffects of the factors producing these characteristics. Such^ 
program is envisaged in the following platform : » . 

Itf is necessary to have medical examinations for every youn* person 

< *^7' ® ^ ° { ex * mln *tion and the or*ain«t£n neceawy 

^ determined by orranked medicine and public heaith.^^ 

#■ 

! T !!7' r ^ rm>cm wm * iMipfoi: 

M». D. c. ra. 

Eduction for AQ ArararVmn Youth. Op. <*. 

AmotUOoo of School Adminfatnton. TwZtoZhM B ^ ermAm ' /m A,Mrto “ 

D. C, NatiocuU Education A-oclatiou. lliL^ p. Y " l * ook ' ““ B * tt * 8ckoot W-Wnctoo, 
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2. The neglected defects In childhood ere the same defects which prevent 
acceptance for service, hence 

It U Important to secure the early correction of every remediable 
1 defect, the ways and means to be determined by the family and 

' community. 

v 8. Many young persona violate health practices because they do not know 
now to live, hence 

There should be emphasis upon rest and sleep, nutrition, recreation, 
•xnrdse, mental and social hygiene, medical and dental care in order 
to develop desirable patterns of living. 

4. Many children fail to grow properly, are weak, are unable to protect 
themaelvea adequately In emergencies, and lack recreational skills, hkncb 
All children .should be taught motor skills which promote growth 
development, safety, and recreation suitable to age. sex. and condition 
of health. A program of physical education consisting only of weight- 
lifting, strength stunts, calisthenics, marching, or similar exercises 
is too limited for the needs of growing boys and girls. 

6. The things children learn In school should function in their lives now 
and afterwards in civilian Ilf©, hence 

The program should consist of rhythms, games, sports, athletic*, 
and body-building activities, the Utter directed particularly to the 
arms and upper back. The program should extend competitive 
• Interschool atbetics suitable for Individuals concerned. 

«. 6 Th * r8 mre ®“y durable facilities and opportunities in the community 

HKNCB . . ' 

In conjunction with the Aguiar program of the school, wide uses 
should be made of community and State facilities and opportunities 

, for camping, hiking, riding, boating, and other similar outdoor 
activities. 

7. Vitality, strength, and skills cannot be developed without adequate time 
HENCE 

In order to develop agility, skills, ruggednesa, strength, and endurance, 
a daily program of participation under qualified instructors through- 
out childhood and youth should be provided. 

8. No comprehensive programs are, possible without facilities, hkncb 

Communities should provide adequate indoor and outdoor facilities 
including facilities for swimming, in order to make possible s desirable 
program of physical education for all children and youth. 

If a school is to make the greatest possible contribution to the 
continuing health and welfare of its pupils through their whole 
lifetime, it should apply health policies consonant with the beat 
thought and practice in this field. 

Every school should establish workable polidee, preferably in written 
form, to assure its pupils of (1) healthful school living conditions, (2) appro- 
priate health and safety Instruction, (8) adequate or superior services for 
health protection and improvement, (4) healthful physical education and 
especially (6) teachers and other school personnel with up-to-date prepare- 
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tion so that they are jtell qualified for their special health responsibilities. 
Sound policies for the flflucation and care of handicapped children are .equally 
essential. 10 

To meet the health needs of the youth envisaged in the Prosser 
Resolution, six points sie particularly noteworthy — three relating 
primarily to health, ana three to physical education .* 1 • 

“1. Thorough and complete health examinations lead at once to effective 
follow-up with students and their parents, to individualised programs of 
health instruction, and (when needed) to plans for carrectionof defects 
or treatment of disease.” 

Two points must be kept in mind. First, the examinations should 
be thorough and complete. If a choice must be made between exam- 
ination of all pupils yearly and thorough examinations at longer inter- 
vals, the latter is to be preferred. Of course, students with serious 
defects and those who suffer severe illness should be examined more 
frequently. Secondly, there must be prompt and effective follow-up 
of all examinations which reveal need fbr corrective or remedial 
treatment. > 

**2. The health of students has become a chief concern of the entire school, 
and health-promoting activities are found throughout the school 
progrsnjP 

Many hours of the student’s life are spent in school, and since much 
of one’s health and safety is affected by the way one Uvea, the school 
must- take some responsibUity for the effect of the school regimen on 
pupU health. This mqpns that the school must provide a healthful 
school environment as well as an opportunity for* healthful living 
throughout the school day.- All teachers and all subject fields are 
involved and must assume responsibUity. The desired results cJannot 
be realized if health instruction is limited to one (g two specified 
teachers and to a separate course or two. . * 

In addition, specific time should be allowed throughout the 
/•econdary-echool program for . clads and individual instruction on 
matters that are not covered, op given sufficient emphasis, elsewhere 
in the school program. Buildings and equipment must be carefully 
' planned and eared for in order to contribute to the health and safety 
of the school child. ‘ Many schools are appointing health coordi- 
nators a regular member of the facult^responslble to the adminia- 
tirator— to edilcate all teachere, through various methods of in-service 
training, regarding their share in the school’s health and safety 
program, add to integrate the various health activities of the school. 
School health coordinating committees areUften appointed to’expedite 
such coordination. * 

, A 8ch ° o1 attempting to meet the health needs of students is also 
.• concerned with the health and safety of teachers and other school 
personnel. Periodic health examinations of the staff are arranged <at 
the time of employment and periodically thereafter. - 
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one team listed as the first team, but with many teams in mapy 
sports, all of near equal ability. 

* / Although physical education classes are separately organized for 

/boys and girls, opportunity for mixed participation should be provided 
/ in those games where such participation is suitable. 

The schools endeavor to extend physical education outward into the 
community and onward into the years of adult life.” 

"Every high-school building is open from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m., and 
its gymnasiums, swi mmin g pools, courts, an<f playgrounds are avail- 
able for use by community groups at all times when they are not 
employed by the regular students. Each high school has thus become 
a community recreation center.” 

Thefe is a growing trend toward joint community and school 
recreational program planning and administration. 

There are therapeutic values to be derived from activities in summer 
camps, parks, playgrounds, music rooms, art studios, and in the 
workshops which provide for a broad program of practical arts. 

CONCLUSION 

French, in a recent report regarding effective health practices in 
many high schools, listed six general headings which could be char- 
acteristic of a program designed to meet the health services and 
health instruction needs of the group with which we are concerned. 
These headings were: 88 

A. Site, plant, equipment, and personnel illustrate concretely to students 
that the school and community recognize the importance of health and 
physical fitness. 

B. Students use easily available medical and dental services for examination 
and treatment. 

C. The students make better physical growth and adopt better standards of 
diet, because ttys cafeteria makes the supplying of proper foods— well- 
prepared and the inculcation of good habits of diet its major concerns. 

D< Students receive instruction designed to establish good health attitudes 
habits, and understandings. f ^ ~ ' 

E. Students participate in. physical activities which create interest and 
develop a satisfying degree of competence in games and sports and other 
recreational activities. 

F. The students learn through participation to plan, conduct, and evaluate 
the school’s and community’s programs for maintaining and developing 

* 8°ftd health and physical fitness. , ** 

It is submitted here that one of the greatest needs of those young 
people who aremot candidates for college nor fo* the skilled occupa- 
tions is in the area of health service, health and safety instruction, 
p ysical education, and recreation. All recorded data point to the 
inadequacy of this part of the secondary-school program. Secondary 
schools are not meeting the health needs of youth. Emphasis must ' 
be given to the study, prevention, and solution of the mental and 

S M Th* Imperative Need ■ of Youth of SecontUry-Sehool Ago. Op. dt, p. 87-84. 
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emotional problems of youth. Individual and group health guidance 
and counseling ar^necessary to assist youth in finding a solution to 
their mental and emotional problems. 

Participants in all of the regfbnal conferences on the Prosser Resolu- 
tion went on record regarding the unusual health needs of the youth 
with whom the resolution deals. Indeed, individual and family 
health and safety problems were considered to constitute one of the 
major causes of youth leaving school before graduation. As long as 
this part of the secondary-school program remains undeveloped and 
as long as the needs of so many high-school students in this area are 
unmet, a major barrier obstructs the road which leads to the realiza- 
tion- of all of the objectives of the Prosser Resolution. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION 

As early as 1938 the Educational Policies Commission saw consumer 
education as an essential phase of education for economic efficiency. 
The educated consumer plans the economics of his own life. 

The educated consumer develops standards for guiding his expenditures. 

The educated consumer is an informed and skillful buyer. 

The educated consumer takes appropriate measures to safeguard his in- 
terests .* 4 

Two years later, iSlevoted some 30 pages of its report, Education 
and Economic Well-lleing in American Democracy, to development 
of the theme that “the schools should give greater attention to the 
education of the consumer." It stated that i'another generation 
should not be allowed to grow up without having: a clear understanding 
of the increase in physical well-being and general economic welfare 
which can be brought about by proper purchasing and consumption 
* * *."“ After describing some of the key problems of the 
modern consumer, the Commission called for specific education in the 
purchase and use of food, clothing, shelter, he&lth care, and avocational 
factors. It asked also, for education in savings It emphasized the 
development of a guiding philosophy of life and of a generalis'd dis- 
crimination. And, noting that “the educated consuhaer is sensitive 
to his social responsibilities," it asked for better understanding of the 
significance of public expenditures and of social action in general. 

In 1944, describing the basic common learniijgs course of its ideal- 
ized high school, the Commission listed six areas in which the course 
is to help all youth grow. One of these is “intelligent action as 
consumers." 84 In the same volume the Commission listed 10 "im- 

perative ed ucational needs of youth," of which No. 5 reads: ” 

•*' * 

M The Purposes of Education In American Democracy. Op. dt., p. 101-106. 1 

M National Education Amodatioo. Educational Policies Commiadou. Education and 
Well-Being in American Democracy. Washington, D. C. f The Association. 1M0 n ££- 7 A . 

« Eduction for AU Am«ic« Youth. Op. dt. p. 24#. P 

17 Ibid., p. 226. ' ' 



All youth need to Imow how to purchase and use goods and services intelli- 
gently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and the 
economic consequences of their acts. 

What this imperative/Heed” moans for practice was described by 
the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals in March 1947. M 
It has been explained in much great# derail in various publications 
, Of the Consumer Education Study, particularly in Consunier Educa- 
v tion in Your School. 88 . * \ . 

These statements, all taken from a common genetic thought=stream, 

. could be paralleled at roughly the same dates from many other sources. 

They represent an emerging consciousness of a great universal need, 
partly a new one, partly a long unmet one. Obviously they apply to 
all American youth rather than only to those youth described in the 
Prosser Resolution. Yet— despite the understandable irritation of - 
teachers of consumer education when their classes are used as "dump- 
ing grounds for the less able — there is a special case to be' made for 
the education of this group toward wise and efficient consuming. 

These are the youth who, lacking the pgise and confidence of the 
more fortunate, will be most exploited by unethical vendors. It is 
they who, frightened by the marble facade of the bank which might 
seiwe them, will turn from it to support the high-rate lender and the 
loan shark. They, above all others, will lack the funds and the nerve 
to enforce at law their legitimate rights. '*• 

Furthermore, these are the Citizens who will likely have least 
* financial margin for error. If they are to be reasonably well fed, 
clothed, and housed, they can ill afford any losses from bad buying. 

If they are to have good health care, it can be by using the best 
financial techniques. And, finally, these are the people who, generally 
lacking capacity for high abstraction, will learn something of eco- 
nomics only through the direct, practical "consumer approach." 

For them, even more t^an for the school population as a whole, the 
traditional course in economics as an abstract science is a flat failure. 

ESSENTIALS OF CURRICULUM^ 

The Consumed Education .Study 40 outlines five criteria that any 
program of consumer education must meet: 

1. Each youth mutt be aided to develop b philosophy of life and a discriminating 
tense of, values which will guide hie expenditures. — Especially to. those youth 
who come from homes of low cultural horizons, the greatest need of all is 
the evolution of high-type wants and goals.* ThasMled purchase of inilk 
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and oranges or the skilled selection of the best musical programs on the 
4 radio may be less important than the perception that such things are 

^ important. ... 4 

2. Each youth must learn to shop effectively , but economically , and use well what 
he has bought . — There is no substitute in consumer education for direct, 
functional training in the practical competencies of the market place. 
Skill in* selection *and purchase mt^t extend not only* to the everyday 
necessities of food,, clothing, and shelter, but also to the less tangible 
needs of'he&lth, recreation, and education. < 4> 

i 8. Each * youth* must acquire compeUhce in financial management— This 
embraces, first, skill in everyday handling of money, budgeting, keeping 
b simple household records, filing important papers, etc. At a higher level 

it demands skill and judgment in the constructive, economical use of 
credit and in long-range investment. 

4. Each youth must gain a basic understanding of the operation of the economy 
as a whole , and of the conditions necessary to its progressice improvement . — 
In a land where every man influences more and more the conduct of the 
political economy, every m^n is willy-pilly a * practicing economist. 
Granted that he cannot he made an expert one, it is desirable that he gain 
a certain perspective and good judgment. 

5. Each youth must acquire , along with the above, wholesome attitudes . — 
Thoughtlessly administered, consumer education m%y produce a selfish, 
calculating state nLmind, suspicious of and antagonistic toward pthere. 
However, properly, employed, it can be a most effective instrument for 
the ideals of magnanimity and fair play which the whole school seeks to 
iifculcate. 


ESSENTIALS OF METHOD 

tv 


For all students — but especially for the types of students contem- 
plated in the Prosser^ Resolution — the starting point should lie with 
criteria 2 and 3. Practical competence in selecting, buying, and using 
goods ‘and services and in managing one’s income — these above all 
are the elements of consumer education which such students will take 
to with delight and grasp with ease. 

From this consideration of immediate, earthy details, consumer edu- 
ction ran and should constantly proceed outward to the less tangible 
considerations of attitude, philosophy, and social implications. The 
study calls attention to the following “points to watch in teaching.” 41 


1. Establish da atmosphere of oplimisift and vigor . — Consumer education is 
designed to. help young people see how well' they can live and challenge 
them to rerffeh upward; not to implant defeatism and cynicism. r 

2. Depend upon activity — learning by doing . — The most important things in 
* consumer edqcation come from close contact with reality, not from books, 
ft. Tailor the room Ur suit the purpose . — Make it, .above all, else, a place tor 

doing many things. Give it informal seating, plenty of filing and stoftige 
space, a demonstration desk, audio-visual equipment, and basic tools for 
art work. . 1 l 


41 Consumer Bducmtlon In Your School. . Op. dt, part IV. p. 82-109.^: 4 
M6978*— 51r— jfl 
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4. Enrich instruction with a variety of materials "C«nmwV* w 

s rrxx d • t ^ moyta ‘ iss 
‘ nssrAtrit 

sufnere at the bank, from the insurant agent^^Sl ^ Y °^ COn ’ 
possibly be crammed within a scZlAbovo dl tan *“ 

• nesses of people in the community. • . ve U P the “sorted expert- 
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versial matter. * A wealth of fm*.™ ’ . ° g 8ome extent *^h contro- 

support is not hard to get. ** pr °7 in ® that enthuataatlc^jublic 

administrative Organization op the curriculum 
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!• Through a core curriculum. * 

2. Through a special course 

3. Through “infiltration." into mapy existing courses ' 
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The Consumer Education Study ,is positive that some provision 
must be made for specialized instruction. If no special course is 
added, then it" proposes a few major * ‘blocks” of materials in existing 
courses. , These would induce, for instance: 

1. A study ol effective shopping in general, the diacHminating use'ef advertis- 
ing, the skillful use of labels or foods. 

2. A study of fin a n c i al m ana g ement — budgeting, saving, personal accounting, 

qredit, insurance, and the rudiments of investment. • 

8. A study.of law as it affects the consumer. * 

4 . A study of the economic side of health care. , , * 

6. A study of recreation. 

However, in any school, the oppoitunities for , planned “infiltra- 
tion” of existing courses are so numerous that the amount of specialized 
instruction can Be held quite low. There is hardly a course in school 
which does not, have implications for good consumer living. But 
experience and observation prove that the utilization of the opportu- 
nities must bfyptanned on a school-wide basis. Then, and only then, 
can each department make its best, distinctive contribution without « 
undue overlapping. ’ .. * . <• . 

In such a school-wide program each teacher or department should 
be held rigidly to those consumer teachings which add strength not 
only tif consumer education, but also to. the basic subject Thus 
music teachers should concern themselves with the "consumer aspect 
of jhusic, but only as that makes for better musical instruction. 
Vocational courses have much to add to consumer skill and knowl- 
edge, but their basic objective should remain vocational. “Science 
courses shbuld teach practical applications, but not at the expense 
of the be$t possible science instruction/ Such delimitation will secure 
sufficient and valid consumer education, while actually improving 
instruction in mathematics, social science, or other subject# to which 
it may be joined. * <. 

TOOLS OF LEARNING 

• ,i 

Of all the educational opportunities which are considered the 
natural right of every youth in this country, none is more, vital to 
each. individual thin the opportunity to become proficient. hi what- 
ever tools of learning he will need in his particular life* activities. 
Boys and girls who do not know Which vocations they are likely to 
enter have an especially great need for such tools! Flexibility and 
resourcefulness depend in some degree upon the ability ter. use skills 
and principles which are fundamental to activities In many vocations. 
If there is to be. an open road for every youth, each must have an 
appreciation, of deferred as well as immediate values and a disposition* 
tolay'the foundation for any ttfture studies he may need to undertake. 
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.. ^7p f i he °^ jectlves of self-realization as set forth. by the Educa- 
bonal Policies Commission « concern the fundamental processes, or 
too s of learning, To the three R's are added “speaking’' and “skill 
in listening and observing,” It is stated that most of our knowledge 
s gamed and most of our thinking engendered by speaking* and 
er means of self-expression, by listening, by observing, ahd, finally 

by i^lectmg on what we have read, written, counted, calculated, safd 
and done, heard and seen. 

tewnrerasd ™ h <°h rt ’ thre? “ tO0, 8ubjecta -” Md spools should 

ah SXm ® greate9t posaible Proficiency in the use of 

of them. If the rudiments of some skills are acquired outside of the 

tive°°iL of th h ° 0l ' S ta3k remains> nevert heless, that of perfecting the effec- 
t ve use of these more common tools and of promoting safeguards airainst 
their exploitation to the disadvantage of the individual, v \ ^ 

murt'^r ed,al “ d specUli2ed the high schools 

1 . That eveiy childhaa opportunity, a second chance as it Were to 

EZ TJ" 1 ?.' tool-hbiM, secure cacti .1 benrfte 

from life which are dependent upon those skill*. ’ 

2. That teachers in these skUla’&ifyJo deal ' with t^Jimblem by con- 

demning the elementary school or by clasrifyingua^rbrnb’' vouth *hn 
do not have the required learning skills. ^ y ° Uth Wh ° 

8 ' S“.«h“hildt“ hi °‘ “ eth<>dS ' “ d f,cffl,tei ' b ' out to determine 

a. Levels and types of skills needed. » 

c b - How and when best to teach them. 

* V S^,till”“ Bh ‘ 1 “ ter<!St “ d C0 ° pmt “® o' youth concerning 

. re. "* teri * la ’ oquipment, workroom fncilitie., etc., .re needed. 

4. That in mathematics, language, and writing, there is an emphasis unon 
aspects of the tool subjects which are useful in everyday life rather than 
upon the standards of achievement demanded by the colleges. 

These tools, of course, are those which everyone needs to have but * 
the degree of mastery needed will vary with the individual. For the 
educationally neglected more, stress perhaps will need to be laid 

“P°” .?* Practical apphcationa of mathematics and language than ' 
upon, their abstractions* . 

NUMBER ARTS ? , ' ‘ . 

•Studies by interested national educational organizations recognize 
through definite statement or by implication (1) that ninth- and 

TT m algebra and geometry 'are stumbling blocks 

h«S,, P i UP ' 3 : dlSCOUrWmg ^ t™* “"truing school; (2) that 
the ability to achieve any real understanding of abstract nL.J.ntic. 

’ 1 

° Th« PurpoM of Education In American Democracy. Op. dt, p. 83-81. 
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is a gift accorded to the few rather than to a large proportion of the 
high-school population, lalthough through perseverance many students 
achieve some facility in the rote processed of mathematics, but with 
so little understand of them that effort expended by the fctudent 
is scarcely worth while; and* (3) that whiljj mastering specialized 
mathematical knowledge is necessary for those whose educational 
plans require it and who ate gifted with specialized ability, the average 
adult -citizen needs a different land of mathematical knowledge, based 
upon practical and concrete situations of everyday life. 48 

Ability to deal with number and form 
Every Americarf citizen has occasion to make 

ical calculations and to solve problems in wl _ 

are necessary. The high school which untjil recently has assumed 
that these fundamental skills are adequately provided for in the 
elementary school, has concerned itself only with the more specialized 
type of mathematics, visually those demanded for college entrance. 
In Farmville, 46 instruction in quantitative operations for which all 
have a need is continued through the ninth jgrade. 1 For thope pupils 
who have not mastered them by the end of the ninth grade, remedial 


a basic human need. 44 
in kinds of arithmet- 
certain number skills* 



instruction is provided in the tenth grade, 
instruction may be had at any time in the 
' workshop” which has a teacher in charge at 
student may go at any time for help with the 


In fact, such remedial 
school’s “mathematical 
all times and where any 
mathematical operations 


which he needs to use. Beginning with the! tenth, grade, exdept for 


this remedial instruction, the average student receives advanced 
mathematics as he needs it in connection with specialized courses 
along t]he line of his vocational interest. i 

Studies and reports of -a number of national educational agencies 
point to various fundamental mathematical skills which every citizen 
should possess and basid knowledge whidi every citizen is likely 
tb need. These include skill in the fundamental operations of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, jand division; ability to rpad numer- 
ical data in graphic form with an understanding of the features of 
graphic presentation which make a chart reliable; an understanding 
of the truth that an equation is of such a nature that whatever is 
done .with one side of- the equation must be done with the other hide 
if the equation is to remain valid; ability to use scale drawings in * 
making maps and plans of houses; ability to handle personal financed 
and money wisely; and proficiency in the solving of problems which 
are concrete and come within the experience of daily living. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 

Reading, writing, speaking, as well as listening and observing 
which contribute to the use of language, are tools needed by everyone.’ 
Sin<» many studies indecent years have revealed that a great many 
pupils in high school tfave no more than fourth- or fifth-grade reading 
ability, the high schools are increasingly giving attention to the im- 
provement of reading skills. , The report prepared for the American 
Youth Commission" takes the view that the schools with their 
tendency to foster minute dissection of every passage read are largely 
responsible for the inability of pupils to read rapidly. Too much 
emphasis is given to unnecessary analysis of passages which are 
obscure but which may be readily understood from fiyther reading 
of the context. The report states further that pupils need years of 
practice to cultivate methods that will make them fluent, independent 
readers For the educationally neglected student, who in later life 
is not likely tojead the classics, “securing sufficient competence in 
reading to comprehend newspapers and magazines reasonably well 
may be a major accomplishment for him without attempting the 
conventional classics .” 47 

It is the function of the school to give each student instruction 
sufficient for him to realize the maximum of his potential capacity 
as a reader. It is also the function of the school to provide certain 
concomitant learnings in connection with reading, which every 
individual will need in his adult life. The selection of reading mate- 
rials is also important. “The schools must, as part ‘of the program 
in reading, show the child how to select his reading, to read some 
things carefully, to skim other books hastily, to reject still others 
entirely. Through much practice in the reading of the prose of 
current popular literature, one school "‘is endeavoring to promote 
growth m both reading power and taste. The effective use of books 
of reference is important and can be taught in connection with reading. 
The ability to understand the continuity of daily events as they are 
recorded in the newspapers and magazines can be fostered by the 
school through the relation of contemporary 'events to those which 
have preceded them. / 

In the fields ofwritten and oral expression, a few students will have 
the ability and the need to writ^ the language with technical accuracy; 
a few will need the art of public speaking. But for most students 
instruction m the ability to state what one knows or believes in a 


41 V* 1 ** ***• School® Ought to Teach. Op. dt., p. 12-18 
4T Dodd®. Op. dt., p. 125-28. 
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simple, brief, and direct fashion, and to write it legibly, is all that will 
be required. r 

The demands for technical knowledge of the language which life will make 
on the educationally neglected student will be practically nonexistent. 
These students will never to any great extent transfer the rules of grammar 
to the small amount of writing they will have to do. It seems far more likely 
that improvement in their writte* expression will result from practice in 
functional situations than from drill on technical rules of grammar. With 
oral expression, the same is true. It will he desirable to attempt to develop 
correct and concise usage, but the method will have to be chiefly practice in 
real situations, 80 

* 

In Farmville 81 “the stuff undertakes to develop reasonabl^jnastery 
of reading and listening, and of written and spoken expressifl^y the 
end of the nindi grade/' After the ninth grade, three ways are 
provided for further growth in language ability: 

1. Thoee who still have language deficiencies receive remedial instruction. 

2. Throughout the school, everyone has frequent experiences in the' use of 
language, through oral and written reports, class discussions, reading, and 
dramatics: and every teacher has agreed that growth in the skills of lan- 
guage shall be one of the aims of his teaching, whatever his field may be. 
There is ^so an “English workshop," where students may go to have 
.their repons read and criticised and to get assistance whenever they 
encounter language difficulties. 

8. Those with special interest in the English language may elect advanced 
instruction in this field. 

All of this pbints toward the desirability of developing tpdls of 
learning (1) on the basis of individual need, and (2) in connection with 
practical situations involving their use in solving, realistic problems 
confronting the individual. ^^Chis means that the high school which 
would serve the youth under discussion here could not expect that 
every youth has mastered the tools he needs before reaching high 
school; nor could it expect, ^hat^these youth will acquire functional 
mastery of the tools they need unless teachers of all subjects accept 
responsibility for assisting each pupil in this endeavor. 

WORK EXPERIENCE, OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT, AND 
COMPETENCIES 

The Prosser Resolution is concerned with life adjustment training by 

the high schools for those American youth not served ip the vocational 

or college-preparatory programs. The topic-, “work experience,, odru- 

pational adjustment, and competencies," is a vital aspect of the entire 

problem involved in the resolution; Life adjustment is- impossible 

unless occupational adjustment occurs. 

' — 

* Ibid., p.* 12S-26^ < 

41 Ed u cation for AU American Youth, Op. dt., p. 140-41. 
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Since they may change jobs many times during their lives, the boyB 
and girls with whom the resolution is concerned are likely to need 
resourcefulness and flexibility in order to achieve occupational adjust- 
ment. They will hold jobs for which they can make little specific 
preparation while they are still in school. If by actual work experi- 
ence a boy can learn the types of jobs he dislikes, he will have made 
some progress. If, in addition, he can learn to work 8 hours a day 
^and can attain competence in some one job which he does like, he is 
well on his way toward occupational adjus tm ent. 

The place of work experience in the "life adjustment" of youth is 
shown in the following statement made by the National Association of 
SecpndarjftSchool Principals: "Work experience under actual produc- 
tive conditions is necessary if youth are to learn to work effectively." “ 
Doubtless, this statement involves adjustment to many phases of 
life activity. It certainly has great significance insofar as occupa- 
tional adjustment is concerned as any type of occupation requires 
work that meets "productive standards." Work experience, how- 
ever, does more than prepare one to meet “standards" of efficiency. 
The youth can learn and the high school must provide more than 
in the post about safety practices, labor problems, relations with 
employers, working under directions, holding a Job, getting promo- 
tions, working with others, a new sense of money values, and the like. 

REASONS FOR WORK EXPERIENCE 

1. To learn to work through getting a job, holding a job, working, earning, 
learning, and growing on the job. 

2. To learn to get 'along with people through taking * direction, meeting 
responsibilities, developing work habits. 

8. To gain knowledge of problems of labor and management, problems of 
business safety, and problems relating to industry, business, and agri- 
culture. 

All aTfe desirable experiences for every youth and have educational 
value as they relate to the total program of education and training, 
and the growth and development of youth. 

CHANNELS THROUGH WHICH WORK EXPERIENCE MAY 
BE PROVIDED 

Work experience may be secured through the following channels: 
(1) The home; (2) individual youth initiative or inventiveness; 
(3) schools-^-in laboratory and shops; (4) private employment; (5) 
sendee opportunities to community, State, or Federal Governments. 

An examination of the above list shows that four of the five phnniml n 
may directly involve occupational adjustment — the home, private 
employmen t, school shop, and public service. It is also easy to imagine 

• Planning for ^mwfctn Youtk Op. dt^ p. 27. 
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that > individual initiative and the school laboratory may make a 
very positive contribution to occupational adjustment. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
The language used in the Prosser Resolution provides a setting 
that leads the reader to the conclusion that one of the basic factors in 
education for “life adjustment” is “occupational adjustment.” 
In view of that impression a search was made to discover what 
educators regarded as an important outcome of "frork experience.” 
The following quotations ° are therefore submitted: 

Young Veople need to learn to work. Labor Is the lot of man, and it has not 
been recognized as it should have been in arranging institutional education. 

The ability to work steadily for 8 hours is not a natural possession; it has 
to be acquired. 

By the time a young person reaches adolescence he needs to have opportuni- 
ties for work if he is to make the transition into adulthood tapidly and 
efficiently. 

Th$ payment of wages- to young people for the labor which they perform 
contributes to economic adjustment. 

Wages are a means additional to schooling of inducting young people Into 
adulthood. 

With proper soda] motives a vocation may be made the most compelling 
purpose of education which we can set before a pupil. 

A democracy will not separate its work and culture. 

All children ahafl£ybe given several types of work experience for Its explora- 
tory value so tlgftiHPtnay have st^ne understanding of the work of the world. 

COMMENTS BY PRINCIPALS HAVING WORK EXPERI- 
ENCE PROGRAMS 

The material presented in What the High Schools Ought to Teach 
and The Purposes of Education in American Democracy represent 
statements of philosophy. It is therefore interesting to note agree- 
ment in the comments of educators who have conducted work experi- 
ence programs with respect to the contribution this made to life 
adjustment as used in the Prosser Resolution. 6 * 

I am enthusiastic about the program. Many of our students who were not 
adjusted to our regular ^curriculum and who were failing consistently 'have 
shown remarkable Improvement. 

My teachers report an imnfovement in attendance and scholarship. Many 
of these yoiltb were behaippr problems. All that has disappeared now. 

If it is to be a real educational experience, we ought to discuss more of the 
work problems in class. * 

Every student should get a^thste of the real meaning of work. l *' 

“ What the High School* Ought to Teach. Op. dt.', p. 16, 16. 17. 

11m Furpoee* of Education (a American Democracy. Op. dt., p. 100. 

Jaoobaon, Paul B. Adolescent* Neod Experience In the Work of Their World. In Genera) Education 
In the American High School, Cb. 11,’ p. 188. 

“ National Child Labor Commlttae. Work Experience in Secondary Education, by Harold O. Dillon. 
New York* The Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, lOfS. p. 77-78. (Publication No. SM.) 
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ADVANTAGES OF WORK EXPERIENCE 

Eighteen items are listed as' “advantages” of school supervised 
work experience. Eight of these have a direct bearing on “occu- 
v Pational adjustment.” The list follows: (1) Improves the type of 
job youth finds; (2) provides a counseling service under a life situ- 
ation; (ff) encourages >6uth to remain in school; (4) tends to improved 
school attendance; (5) aids in school adjustment; (6) improves morale; 
(7) tends to develop an improved relationship between employer, * 
employee, labor, and the school; (8) improves wages and working 
conditions; (9) reveals the necessity for qualifying for life's work; 
(10) gives an opportunity for outlet of physical energy; (11) contributes 
to economic adjustment; (12) affords an opportunity through school 
instruction to make meaningful such items as: (o) Factors leading to 
success on the job; (6) significance of social security, taxes labor 
organizations, child labor laws, health, blind alley jobs; (13) develops 
a more wholesome attitude toward work; .(14) improves general 
scholarship; (15) enables youth to contribute to family budget; (16) 
reveals need for further education; (17) puts students on their' own; 
(18) provides a sense of security and independence. \ 

SOME BARRIERS CONFRONTING THE SCHOOL IN PRO- 
* VIDING WORK EXPERIENCE 

Some of the barriers that, must be considered in formulating and 
inaugurating a school supervised work program are: (1) An unwill- 
ingness on the part of some school officials to admit educational values 
exist outside the schoolroom; (2) lack of facilities and knowledge on 
the part of school representatives required to organize that type of 
program; (3) opposition of labor in certain cases; (4) unwillingness 
of some schools to give school credit for outside school activities;. 

(5) failure of many parents to understand the value of out-of-school 
work; (6) entrance requirements of colleges; (7) lack of community 
consciousness regarding the importance of out-of-school work for 
youth; (8) teacher-training institutions not prepared to equip teachers 
to handle this type of program; (9) feeling on part of many youth 
that real education is found in schoolrooms only; (10) difficulty of 
providing supervision on the job; (11) the reluctance to interrupt 
a well -organized and smooth running school program. * 

NUMBER OF YOUTH EMPLOYED 

The objective underlying the Prosser Resolution is to encourage 
the schools to inaugurate a more effective educational service for a 
majority of American yputh. This group will comprise youth in and 
out of school. The following figures relating to the number of youth 
14 through 17 years of age who are working, highlight the importance 
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of the objective sought in the resolution. Certainly these 14- to 
17-year-old youth working full time or part time present a challenge 
to public education which is not now being adequately met. 

It was estimated in 1944 that nearly 3,000,000 boys and girls, 14 
through 17, were employed full or part time. Available data indicate 
that this group was divided approximately as follows: (g) In the 
14- and 16-year-old group 600,000 were employed and attending school 
and 250,000 were not attending school; ( b ) in the 16- and 17-year-old 
group 800,000 were employed and attending school and 1.1 millions 
were not attending school." , 

In each high school (ireful consideration should be given to the 
possibility of allowing crednTtoward graduation requirements for work 
experience supervised by the school. 

The purposes of school supervision of work experience are: 

1. To make sure that youth are in situations where they can learn and wheie 
they will not be exploited. 

2. To direct the learning experiences of youth at work. 

8. To relate experiences in school, to the out-of-school work experiences. 

4. To gain first-hand knowledge of working situations in order jto direct 
learning more effectively. 

Much can be learned from the experience of the Vocational Division 1 
of the U. S. Office of Education which has for many years successfully 
arranged for the local supervision of high-school students who work 
part time. In a description of Cooperative Part-Time Retail Training 
Programs the following statement is made concerning the basis of 
credit for store work:" 


In some schools students are given credit for store work in addition to that 
given for class work because of the belief on the part of school executives 
that store experience provides more of the stimuli for quickening the student's 
personal, social, and economic growth than does class work. In these schools 
the same amount of credit is given for daily part-time store work that is 
given for every five-period classroom subject. No student can receive credit 
on this basis, however, unless (1) he is enrolled In a retail-selling class at the 
same time he is employed as a cooperative worker; (2) the cooperative work 
in which he engages is regular and permanent throughout the school term; 
and (3) the quality of Jiis store work and his personal growth is satisfactory 
to the store and to the school. 

A great -deal of attention had been given in recent years to the 
educational values of work experiences. Many problems of adminis- 
tration, other than evaluating such experiences for credit, are involved. 
Reliable information concerning many of these has now been com- 
piled." 


“ Vocations! Education Jn timVaar* * A hand. Op. dt., p. 58-84. 

* D. 8. Office of Education. Cooperative Part-time Ratal! Training Programs. Washington, tJ. 8 
Oovarnmant Printing Often, IMS. p. 69. (Vocational Dirltioo Bullatin No. 205.) 
n ~~ School and Work Programs. Washington, U. & Government Printing Office, 1M7. (Bui- 
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CONCLUSION 

t JlTT. Wr to “ sume ’ the ". tl»t the Prosser Resolution calls for 
the school to provide many occupational adjustment services for everv 

youth. In^pite of the fact that the youth with whom the resolution 
is concerned do not require specialized vocational training in school 
the school should proceed with the provision of the other deeded occu- 
pational adjustment services some of which have been suggested here. 

^ SCh °° 1 Which may contribute to occupational 
adjustment are broad programs in the fine and practical arte, school 

activities, and integrating the school with community life. . 

ADMINISTRATIVE, FINANCIAL, AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS - 

., J° acb |f7 e the objectives of life adjustment education visualized in 
e preceding pages, some far-reaching changes, improvements, and 
extensions will have to be made in the administration, organization 
and financing of secondary education. Each State school svstem’ 
and every local d.strict in it, will need to ask itself this quration' 

. What administrative and financial provisions must be made if the 

1 Proaer Resicdu^o^?^ P ° S * t * 011 10 render the services demanded by the 
ADEQUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 

If we ."® t<> educate our youth properly, so that they In turn can imnrove 
toe quality of democratic living and increase our national wealth, we mast be 
willing to spend on education more money than we have ever srvtnt hof 
A cheap school is in the end an expensive school - 

Pupated in the regional and national conferences on 
hfe adjustment education wete aware of this problem, and their reports 
pornt dnectly to * number of signified changes ihich n<L 
made. The several pronouncements made in recent years by the 
mitional orgamzations, and receiving wide audience, were used er- 
Wely by the committee in preparing this part of the report. 
The confoees generally agreed that to whatever degree the objectives 
of the Prosser Resolution are achieved, to that degree-omitting other 
needs for increased school costs-will there need to be increared ex- 

^id ,0 ”' There “* 8everal C0gent re880nB wh y ^ 

firat phux !, «*• of providing high-school education are 
increase if the number being served is increased. One 
inescapable ^iclusion of the Prosser Resolution is that SranLbSs 
of youth of high-school age fail to attend secondary schools simplv 
berause thy do not find offdings which meet their needs there. 

, L great num * )er Of boys and girls who never enter the high school 

* PUnnin *h ,or Anoricao Youth. Op. «|t., p. a. 
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and those eliminated early were the object of much discussion in the 
regional conferences at Cheyenne, Sacramento, and Birmingham. At 
all three conferences “national figures were cited showing the high 
percentage of youth leaving school. Based upon a unit of 1,000 
' pupils enrolled in the fifth grade in 1936-87, only 849 remained during 
the school year preceding the last 4 years of public education; 839 
entered the first year of the high school; and the survivors on gradua- 
tion day numbered only 893.” * Even in 1940-41, the banner year 
for high-school enrollment, there was 27 percent of the age group 14 
through 17 years not in school. 

As the school services are changed and improved so that these youth 
will find offerings which challenge and interest them, th^e number to 
be served will increase markedly; and, as a result, costs of education 
must^necessarily show a somewhat corresponding increase. 

In the second place, the extent, diversity, and quality of educational 
experiences implicitly called for by a program of life adjustment 
education — concerning which the foregoing pages of this statement 
contain a number of hints — are such that they inevitably represent 
increased school costs. For example, the services outlined under 
Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services cannot be provided under 
present budget allotments for such services. The same ctm be said 
of the services and school offerings discussed under any other section 
of this document 

In addition to the cost increases involved (1) in providing new types 
of education to meet the needs of youth not now well served by the 
high schools and (2) in keeping more of these youth longer ih school, 
the improvement of instruction with a view to meeting better the 
needs of all types of persons whom the high schools must serve will 
call for better, more intelligent, and more realistic instruction. The 
teachers needed to provide such improved instruction must be more 
carefully selected; they must undergo a longer and more specialized 
period of preservice preparation; they must be kept up to date on 
social and economic conditions and changes through effective in- 
service education programs; and they must make teaching their career 
for life rather than a stepping stone to some other life work. These 
improvements cannot be achieved unless the salaries offered compare 
favorably with those in other professions. The recent exodus from 
teaching to the industries, to the armed forces, and to the other profes- 
sions Has demonstrated clearly the transient nature of the schoof 
personnel. To keep in the schools teachers who are qualified to 
work effectively with the neglected types of youth described near 
- the beginning of Part III of this publication and who will remain 
enthusiastic and alert to the opportunities concerning these youth - 

“ U. 8. OSes of Education. Mannlat Barrmy of Education, mS-M. Ch. I, Statfatical Summary of 
Education. Waahlnctoo IT a OoTarnaoent Priatta Offloa, 1W7. p. *1. 
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will call for very substantial increases in thp funds devoted to public 
education. 

There is another important implication regarding finance; it has to 
do with the methods used in supporting public education. ’ In many 
local school districts and in many 'States the limitations of wealth are 
such that attempting to provide funds for these increased services and 
increased numbers of students would be a difficult, if not impossible 
undertaking. 

For one thing, the conferees attending the regional and national 
meetings expressed the view that Federal support for education would 
be a necessity. 

Some school districts have taxable values a hundred times as great for 
each child as those of other districts even within the same State. States 
as a whole differ widely in their financial ability; the wealthier States are 
8 or 10 times as able to raise school funds for each child as the least able 
In proportion to their means, the poorest States make the greatest effort 
- to 8U PPort schools. Despite great sacrifice they are unable to provide rood 
schools for all the children.** * * 

The principle of securing the money where the wealth is and pro- 
viding education where the children are will doubtless need to find 
much greater expression in practice if solutions to the problem re- 
ferred to in the resolution are to be found. 

USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

To make secondary education more meaningful, especially to- the 
youth now commonly neglected by the schools, will require closer 
interrelationships between the school and the life and the social prob- 
lems of the community. This means that the school must not only 
go out of its way to serve as a center for more of the community's 
cultural and recreational activities, but must plan to help study and 
solve its social and economic problems, cooperate with its institutions 

and utilize its physical and human resources in the educational 
program. 

Pursuant to this point of view, the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education of the American Council on Education has 
stimulated intensive study of resource-use problems. Such study has 
resulted in the production of a wide variety of related teaching aids. * 
A recent conference called, lpr this Committee produced the follow- 
ing pronouncement:. 

If we are to improve the quality of living in southern communities, schools 
muat become agencies of social action interested in economic and social im- 
provement Schools have ignored life within the immediate environment 
of the learner too long. They must become concerned about all the people 
in the community— their health, nutrition, clothing, housing, and their use 

of resour ce — natural, human, and aodaL 91 

* Youth and tba Tutor*. Op. dt^ p. 129 . 

• UnpuhUahad statauMBt, Gatlinbur* Conteum III, Soptambar i-lf, 1947. 
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Resources available within the community represent a highly use- 
ful laboratory for education experiences. In fact, the community 
laboratory facilities often are such that it would be difficult, if not 
' impossible, to duplicate them within the school. It is this type of 
laboratory that will prove particularly useful in meeting the needs 
of the youth with whom we are here concerned. The Chicago con- 
ference pointed to the reluctance and inability of the schools to make 
use of community resources as one of the obstacles in the way of 
providing life adjustment trainin g . 

Several examples of the use of community resources in connection 
with the school program are given by the Educational Policies Cora- 
nnssion in its. account of the program at Farmville." In this ideal- 
ized school, excursions to industries, commercial and professional 
establishments,, followed by class study and discussion, and super- 
vised work experience, are perhaps the two most often used methods. 
Businessmen provide opportunities for pupils to have paid work 
experience. But in addition to employment for wages, pupils are 
given the opportunity to do much of the work in cooperative enter- 
priser— a cannery, a poultry hatchery, a feed-grinding mill, and a 
refrigeration plant— operated by .the people of the community and 
located near the school. Under supervision of the teachers, students 
gain experience in accounting and management as well as in plant 
operation. Occupationa.1 surveys by the pupils of their own com- 
munity are a part of the program of the tenth grade. Each year 
classes bring up to date the previous year’s survey. Students exam- 
ine the occupations represented in their district, the types of jobs 
available, requirements in the way of ability and training, the num- 
ber of openings each year, and the possibilities for advancement. 
Students have both time and opportunity to observe practice in 
occupations with which they are not already familiar. The occu- 
pational survey is later expanded to include health, recreation, 
government, natural resources, education, and cultural opportunities.** 
At the Cheyenne Regional Conference it was suggested that schools 
in cooperation with other agencies, could provide opportunities for 
students to assist in traffic safety surveys and in aiding public health 
agencies in time of various crises. It was also suggested that practi- 
cal science instruction in rural schools be provided through the use 
of the facilities of the local cream station and other such community 
laboratory resources. * X 


■ Education for AU American Tooth. Op. dt, p. 44, SI -43, 83. 

■ Some other reference* to helpful material on the on of community renourcaa amt 

MfcWian. State Board of Edu cation . Seeking Batter Waya. Lanring, The Board. 194L M p. 

*"• Program at Taft. Journal of tha National Education Amodatkm, 84: 168-84, Notw»- 

bar 1846. * 


Jj* 100 * 1 8am th# C om m uni ty. Journal of Educational 8odofofy, 0: 881-84. February 1888. 
Tha Stenr of Hottvflla. NaahvUla, Tenfi., Vanderbilt Unhrendty, 1M4. 19; p. 

(jjpoeral education la tha Am er i can High 8cb&oL Op. dL. p. 320-29, 234-87. 
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The effective utilization of community resources as an educational 
laboratory will depend upon deliberate planning for such use by the 
school administrator. This planning will involve efforts to secure 
the help and cooperation of those persons in the community who have 
charge of the facilities and resources which by their nature have 
potential value as learning laboratories. This planning also involves 
the enlistment of these same persons in instructional phases of the 
entire program. It further involves the planning of teacher schedules 
which permits and encourage?? teachers to devise ways and means of 

contacting and using such community resources for the benefit of the 
learners. 


GRADUATION 

ENTRANCE 


FROM HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE- 
REQUIREMENTS 


The retention of the college-dominated curriculum is often respon- 
sible for the high-school's failure to serve adequately a large proportion 
of its population. Especially is this true in the small high school where 
the necessity of meeting accreditation standards and the pressure 
from the patrons of the high school who demand the offering of certain 
subjects, conspire to maintain the dominance of the college-prepara- 
tory curriculum at the expense of the great percentage of the pupils 
who will not go to college. 

Although specific unit requirements of colleges are fewer than they 
were some years ago, most colleges do Btil! stipulate a number of units 
in traditional subjects as required with electives confined to a restricted 
list. Some colleges have abrogated specific subject requirements for 
students of exceptional scholastic ability but still insist upon them for 
those of lesser ability who, by successfully completing the more diffi- 
cult traditional subjects, are believed to demonstrate that they are 
capable of doing college work. 

Recent yean? have seen many significant attacks on the administra- 
tive and organizational problems involved in meeting college-entrance 
requirements, on the one hand, and in overcoming the domination of 
the colleges on the other.* 4 The solution proposed in 1936'by the 
Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals “ is as sound today as it 
was then. The committee Answered the question, “Shall secondary 
education be primarily directed toward preparation for advanced 
studies or shall it be primarily concerned with the value of its own 
courses, reg ardless of a student’s future academic career?” by deciding 


“ Sch0 ° l 8UDd ^- Method o< Aecredltlnj 3«<»nd- 

ary School*. Washington, D. C.. American Council on Education, 1988, 

^ *•■*«—*• To*. ,» Fourth 

l»"^,Sr‘‘' T BuU *‘ n 01 **" Frtadp^. 20: 
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in favor of the latter course. Its specific suggestions for the imple- 
mentation of its viewpoint are summarized in the following paragraphs: 

In order th*t college-imposed subjects be not substituted for material 
which is generally considered more suitable for adolescents, the oollejre- 
preparatory requirement might be mkde additional to the normal secondary 
school work, permissive only to those who wished and were able to meet such 
adduional requirements. Segregation of colleg^bound pupils need not take 
place until the twelfth grade when "essential fundamental values have been 
argely established" and in this way save “much educational waste incident 

to the present plan of the continuance of the college objective over a Iona 
preparatory period. M * 

There should be a definite attempt made to apply a new scheme of measur- 
ing pupil ability for college entrance without emphasis upoh prescribed unit* 
and especially designed, if that be necessary, to fnfe small schools so that 
attention could be adequately given to the immediate needs o# the pupib 
concerned. * y F 


Certain developments in the diagnosis of pupil abilities make it 
today more nearly possible to reach the objective stated in the second 
paragraph above. Greater accuracy in predictive valueof achievement - 
and aptitude measures of youth is resulting in their increased use by 

ign schools. Such measures aid materially in the placement of 
pupils m subject areas in which they can do their best work. College- * 
bound pupils may be discovered early, and special provisions made for 
them without interfering with the more fundamental aspects of the 
secondary-school curriculum. Thus the total curriculum of the high 
school need not remain under the domination of the cotteges and 
universities. 

This does not mean that there should be a severance of relationship® 
witb institutions of higher education. On the contrary whatever 
prerequisites are actually needed in the high-school curriculum should 
be furnished. High school for some pupils should be a preparation 
for college as well as a means of receiving fundamental education at 
the secondary level. Insofar as these two objectives are different, 
provision should be made for both. 

However, research to date would seem to indicate that the various 
types of cumculums offered by the high schools differ little in then- 
value as preparation for college. Once colleges are convinced of this, ' 
and once they are convinced of the fact that high schools are using 
good guidance techniques in steering individuals toward college, it is 
vor likely that they • will demand little in the way of exact pre- 
requisites. In fact, it would seem to follow logically that the only 
specific course stipulations would be with regard to the proposed field 
of specialization. For example, engineering colleges can appropriately 
ask high schools to teach their prospective candidates considerable 
mathematics and science. 
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The high school should r#ore and more become the sole arbiter of 
the ways of granting high-school credit. The desirability of extending 
credit for cooperative school-work programs, for studying and solving 
social and economic problems of the community, for helping to run 
school lunch and school garden programs, and for a variety of activ- 
ities known as extracurricular should be a matter for the high schools 
to determine,- Again it may be stated that with good guidanoe proce- 
dures in high school and with an understanding by colleges and uni- 
r versities of the values of various types of high-school education, the 
problem of articulation of high school and college will diminish. 

The matter of issuing high-school diplomas or equivalency certifi- 
cates to persons who have' not finished the prescribed courses in any 
particular high school is related to more general problems of high- 
school credit. During the war, or soon thereafter, all States with one 
exception made it possible for veterans to/^cefve a high-school equiv- 
alency certificate without the formality of attending high-scho61 
classes. 8 ® The particular reasons for this action are fairly obvious: 
Many soldiers were deprived of attending high school; they acquired 
maturity in the armed services; and many of them took courses which 
to some extent gave them the training they would have acquired in 
high school. j , . * 

Because of this experience with veterans, many more States have 
established equivalency examinathfos for adults in general than had 
previously had them. A study of the situation by the Office of Edu- 
cation reveals that 20 States now issue such equivalency certificates w 
These become legal evidence of high-school graduation for entrance 
into occupational training licensed by these States. Universities and 
colleges, however, are sometimes reluctant to accept such certificates 
as "equivalent to the high-school diploma issued on the basis of formal 
residence work. This reluctAnce hinges upon the fact that colleges 
4 and universities stilt desire evidence of specific training in traditional 
subject areas. 1 1 seems clear that a system of examinations acceptable 
4o both the State departments imd the colleges will no doubt be the 
^nswer. 

The question of extending this general examination to pupils of high- 
school age in order to do away with specific course requirements for 
graduation has been raised. The regulations for adult equivalency 
certificates show that State departments of education aremot ready to 
recommend such a procedure. It would seem that the question of 
high-school graduation for pupils of secondary-school age should be 
passed upon by specific local fiigh schools. It is doubtful, indeed, that 
final ex ami n ations for graduation from high school is the general an- 

* U. 8. Office of Education. Hifh-Sdhool Credit and Diplomas Through ffnmlnitkiaa and Odf-ol- 
Bchool ExptrUoom, by David Btf at Waahlncton, U. 8. Gorevaant Printixvt Offioa, 194*. (Bulletin 
1*44, No. 7.)“ 
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swer to this particular problem. In specific cases, for certain types of 
. school experiences, it may be the best solution. In general, the 

* * , t experiences to youth of secondary- 

school age and graduation should follow such experiences rather than 
be dependent upon an examination. 


A 12-MONTH SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Many of the services most needed by the youth referred to in the 
Prosser Resolution can, in many cases, he provided most realistically 
in the summer months. It would appear, then, that attempts to 
achieve the objectives of the Resolution should consider an acceleration 
of the existing movement in secondary education to accept respon- 
sibility for a continuing program of service to youth extending around 
the calendar. This is not intended to imply that there will necessarily 
be value in more of the same type of experience which can be provided 
during the regular school year; rather, it places emphasis upon the 
desirability of increasing the diversity of educational experiences. 

The 12-month school program visualizes a summer-school quarter 
to achieve one or more of the following objectives: (1) Provide school 
attendance opportunities to youth who may wish to progress more 
rapidly than normally or who, because of absences due to work loads 
on farms, illness, travel, or other reasons, cannot attend for one or 
more quarters of the. regular school terms; (2) join groups of pupils 
and their instructor to work on various jobs in industries, on farms, 
and in Slate or national parks; (3) allow pupils to travel with some of 
their teachers on extended itineraries to study social institutions, in- 
dustries, civic or scenic centers, and, perhaps, even foreign lands; or 
(4) provide opportunities for pupils to go to camps operated under 

jurisdiction both for educational purposes and for restoration to good 
health." 


SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION^ 

There are thousands of extremely small school districts in this coun- 
try, each served by a single small high school, which is often under- 
staffed, inadequately financed, and possessed of little in the way of 
facilities and equipment . Jt is hardly to be expected that the needa 
of the youth with whom the resolution is concerned can be adequately 
met at the hands of such schools. A school needs facilities, staff, and 
finaqpal backing if it is to undertake this task. • This point of view 
was express ed repeatedly at each of the five regional conferences. 

* Education lor AO Anarloaa Tooth. Op. dt, p. 229 - 80 . . . * 

Hlcfc DokocJ oo Qvartar Pint Alabama School Journal, $3: 19-20, April 1946 
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A Senior Hifb School Extaado Ita Program. School Ufo, 29 29-24, Mty 1947 
956978* — 51 7 J 
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It is self-evident that larger administrative units do not in them- 
selves assure a diversified program of education gear ed* to the indi- 
vidual needs of every youth. It is just as self-evident, however, that 
such a program cannot be achieved in many sections where there now 
exists a multiplicity of exceedingly small and independently organized 
schools. . Secondary education, to be effective and not too expensive, 
must be planned and organized to serve much larger units of school 
administration than is now commonly the case. Such planning can 
provide within a single administrative jurisdiction (1) for hierarchy 
of schools — elementary (six grades), junior high (three or four grades), 
and senior high (three or four grades) — located varying distances, 
from the homes; (2) for specialization among two or more schools; 
and (3) for the employment and coordination of staff competent to 
provide such specialized and essential services as guidance, work 
experience, job placement, health programs, vocational education, etc. 

The problem of reorganizing highly decentralized school districts 
both for the sake of economy in using educational funds and in pro- 
viding better educational programs is almost as old as American 
public education. The demand for secondary education for all youth 
is both complicating this problem and making its solution more 
urgent." 

SELECTION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Basic to the implementation of the program of life adjustment 
education here envisaged, as well as to any school program, is the 
teacher. The lack of qualified teachers and administrators was 
recognized by the several regional conferences as a barrier to the 
development of a program of education for those not now adequately 
served. In the words of the report, agreed upon by the regional 
conference held at Sacramento, “* * * the Resolution cannot be 
made highly effective until teachers are prepared to carry on intelli- 
gently, wholeheartedly, and industriously for its realization • * • 

the new attack, implied by the resolution, upon secondary-school 
teaching will require a new vision, a new technique, and a new ap- 
proach to pertinent subject matter on the part of the teachers.” 

Several important factors are involved in the matter of developing 
and retaining a staff well qualified to provide the essential educational 

« American Association of School Administrator*. 8choo!s In Small Comm uni tim. Washington 
D. C., National Education Association. p. 212-84. (SsrenUenth Yearbook.) 9 

U. S. Office of Education. District Organization and Secondary Education. Washington,, U. 8. 
Government Printing Offles, 1988. (Bulletin 1982, No. 17, Monograph No. 8.) 

Principle* and Procedure* In th* Organisation of School Units. Washington, U. 8. Gonn- 

mant Printing Office, 1988. (Bulletin 1988, No. LL) 
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•ervices visualized by this report to aU types of youth. First, there 
is the selection of candidates for teacher-training institutions. In 
order to be sure that trailing schools will have the type of students 
who may be trained to be competent and understanding instructors, 
the matter of personal qualities which are known attributes of the 
good teacher must be considered. Selection presupposes that there 
will be applicants in sufficient number to -make feasible the use of a 
high standard of admission. This situation can be brought about 
only by improving the social and economic status of the teaching 
profession. “Better status and better qualifications for teachers 
must be brought about simultaneously.” 00 
Following the selection of teachers comes their preparation for 
teaching. Teacher-education institutions have the responsibility for 
offering a curriculum based upon the more realistic objectives to be 
attained and the additional services that secondary education must 
render. This can be accomplished only through the close cooperation 
of teacher-training institutions and the schools. Actual experience, * 
similar to cadet teaching, will have to be developed both as part of 
the pre-service training programs and as part of the in-service activi- 
ties of teacher improvement. The conferences were unanimous in 
recommending specific training for the new program. The Birming- 
ham Conference, for example, recommended: 

* * * that steps be taken in each State to review the content and 
method of teacher-training courses with the purpose of evaluating their 
. ability to prepare teacher* supervisors, and administrators to understand, 
plan, and carry out education based on the conclusions of these conferences. 

For those teachers already in service, understanding and improve- 
ment can be accomplished only through securing their interest in the 
new program. Interest follows naturally the opportunity to partici- 
pate in something which to them seems worth while and to, which 
they can make positive contributions. Curriculum revision com- 
mittees, organized professional programs of reading, observation and 
discussion, participation in summer workshops on specific endeavors, 
and experimentation with new school programs and demonstrations 
thereof these are suggestive of many ways of securing tea cher co- 
operation and the improvement of teachers in service . 70 * 

Surely it can be said with assurance that many teachers and adminis- 
trators now manning our schools have received but little specific 
training for the tasks implied in the, resolution. 

** tun*"* of Education In American Democracy. Op. dt, p. 1M. 

" Wucatton for AU Americas Youth. Op. dt. p. 115, 408. 
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FLEXIBLE TEACHING SCHEDULES 

In the school which is attempting to meet the needs ofihe youth- with 
whom we are here concerned, the administrator must be able to secure 
the cooperation of all staff members in joint planning of the educational 
offerings. He must be able and willing to make available the time 9 
which will be needed by these teach efs to work together on the coor- 
dination of their various fields. He must be able and willing to 
provide the atmosphere and the supemsion conducive to teacher 
experimentation with newsservices and methods; and he must be 
ready to provide the facilities and the time which will permit the 
recording of successful experimentation . 71 Considerable flexibility 
will probably need to be introduced in teacher schedules if these con- 
ditions are to be realized. 7 * 

A few of the more obvious implications of the resolution regarding 
administration and finance have been outlined here. In addition, 
many internal organizational arrangements will heed to be made by 
individual schools.* These will necessarily be different in each school. 
The purpose of this section has been to make clear that administrative, 
organizational, and financial arrangements and adjustments must 
accompany, and be a part of, any effort to provide the diversity of 
curricular offerings needed to achieve the idealism of the resolution. 

CONCLUSION 

From the reports of the five regional conferences and from state- 
ments appearing in well-known pronouncements dealing with second- 
ary education and vocational education, the committee drew together 
some of the important implications of the Prosser Resolution. These 
implications have now been revised by the National Conference and 
by the committee in the light of recommendations made by the Na- 
tional Conference. It is hoped that they constitute a statement of 
common understandings which can serve as the basis for an action 
program in meeting the needs of youth ordinarily neglected educa- 
tionally. Undoubtedly there is need for additional research. But 
the greatest need is for action on the research which has already been 
carried on. If the statements in the preceding pages really are com- 
mon understandings, they can serve as a springboard for the building 
of an action program. 

n National Education Association. American Association of School Administrator*. Schools fora 
New World. Washington, D. C., The Association, 1*47. pp. 141-41. (Twenty-fifth Yearbook.) 
n Vocational Education in tbs Years Ahead. Op. dt^ p. 141. 
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Part IV. Appendixes 

APPENDIX A. AN EMPHASIS UPON REALITY 1 ' 

It would seem that any t h i nkin g person would agree that education 
for life is best served by living, by doing under guidance those thingB 
which have to be done in any case. Pupil interest should be the first 
requisite of activities; not the only requisite, to be sure, but certainly 
the most essential one. Information should be taught, not as an 
unrelated assignment, but as a necessary part in the furtherance of 
some activity which had wakened the interest of the group. Certain 
subject-matter fields should take their natural place, not solely as 
subjects pursued for themselves, but as the servants of other 
activities. 

Ip the activities of real life, l a n guage is the servant of human inter- 
course, the e x c h a n ge of ideas. Mathematics is a means to an end. 
Students should learn to speak and to deal with numbers well, because 
they want to make their ideas felt. They should learn to write well, 
because they are writing to some purpose. We have seen students 
who, from being timid, afraid to stand and “recite,” have developed 
into admirable public speakers, because the activities which developed 
them were real and this very reality took away the shyness born of thd 
artificiality of the situation. ^ 

In every phase of the program students should participate, not as 
passive members of a teacher's class, but as individuals in a group 
bound together by common purposes. This participation Would be 
evidenced in class procedures, in the planning and the functioning of 
the school, as well as in those activities now considered as “student 
activities." * 

In certain fields it would seem that in their endeavors to force logic 
and system into every phase of the program, teachers have gone to 
unnatural lengths. It takes real effort to take away from homemaking 
education, shop classes, art, and music, their reality and likeness to 
life; yet this has sometimes been done. Courses in clothing, for 
example, have been taught as rigidly and logically as has English 
grammar. In art courses, theory has been taught previous to its need . 
tod studen t interest has been sacrificed to a systematic “course of 

• Proa mpaMiiM rtataoMot* bjrOaorgia How, Board at Tihwtlc. Portland, On* y 
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study.” Could anything be more unrealistic? True, there is a 
place for theory in all courses, but that place is not before practice 
where we have too often placed it. 

Especially in these fields, there are rich and rewarding opportunities 
for fusing life in school with the wider life of the home and the com- 
munity. Homemaking is now increasingly taught in real homes, 
where actual experience may be gained in marketing, home manage- 
ment, entertaining, laundry, interior decoration, gardening, and child 
care. This latter phase is supplemented by play school groups or some 
sort of nursery school in connection with the school program. Home- 
centered 'projects in homemaking are fine examples of bridging the 
gap between school life and home life. 

Shop experience, too, can be related to those things boys and girls 
want to do. It need not confine itself rigidly to one medium or to one 
type of experience. Some schools now include some woodworking, 
some craft work in a variety of mediums, and familiarity with elec- 
tricity and plumbing — experiences which are real assets in any home! 

If, as Dodds says, “school activities must more nearly resemble life 
activities for which the school proposes to prepare,” * then the whole 
matter of artificial standards will have to come under our scrutiny. 
Is there anything less realistic than the inflexible standards set by 
schools? Yet, we hear these very standards upheld by school people 
on this very ground of likeness to life. We have all heard teachers 
say, “they must get used to meeting the standard, because they will 
have to when they meet the competition of the world.” Life has a 
thousand levels of accomplishment that serve as pragmatic achiev- 
able standards. Yet the conventional school usually has but one, and 
that one too often is based upon outworn traditional values. In 
persisting in such inflexible standards, the school becomes completely 
unrealistic. 

The total life of the student should be considered as the focus of 
attention; that part for which thesSchool holds a special responsibility 
should touch and blend with his life outside of school.' The school 
should be responsible for meeting many of the immediate social needs 
of students. Social interrelationships should be planned and help 
should be given in the pursuance of these interrelationships. Parties, 
dances, teas, luncheons, picnics, dubs, hobby groups are all desirables — 
part of the experience of adolescence. The school should take its 
share in assisting with this aspect of the development of young people. 
Some high schools, for example, have worked out plans for joint 
activities between the drama or music groups in the schools and the 

• Dodds, B. L. That AD May Lwn. Balletic of tha National Aaaodatlon of SMtadiqrAkbMl 
Principal*, 22: 121-22, November ltt*. V 
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civic theater of the co mm u ni ty. Field trips are another avenue toward 
realism, as also are visual and auditory aids. Social studies 
which make community survey and service projects a part of the cur- 
riculum, are serving the same purpose. 

Teachers are people and so are students. The relationship between 
them is often a most unrealistic and artificial one. Pupils need to . 
know their teachers as personalities a iff* teachers need to know what, 
sort of young person a student is, his home life, his drives — in other 
words, “what makes him tick." The autocratic atmosphere of man y 
schoolrooms precludes this type of understanding. The very totae 
of voice of the teacher, the mode of approach on the part of students 
reflects this artificial atmosphere. Many teachers continue to hide 
themselves behind textbooks, ^assignments, and examinations, owing 
chiefly to feelings of fear and inadequacy. As a result, they tend to 
set unnatural tasks for pupils and to build up a protective shell. Such 
a teacher fails to achieve the most soul-satisfying aspect of teaching — 
the inward glow that comes when he knowB that he understands and 
is understood by others, and tha t through this mutual understanding 
he is able to influence Others. 

The above suggest only a few of thejvays in which the school pro- 
gram can become mere realistic. All of them are dependent upon an 
attitude different from that which actuates many o f those who now 
direct the activities and the life of the school. If the teachers, the 
board of education, the principal, the dean, the custodian, and all 
those responsible for the education of young people really sought 
opportunities in which to make school life a vital reality, they would 
find ever-increasing and ever more rewarding ways in which to accom- 
plish this purpose. Such teaching could become an adventure which 
never palls and which gives a creative satisfaction that cannot be 
attained in the artificial atmosphere of the ordinary school. 

APPENDIX B. THE ROLE OF PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION* 

WHAT IS PRACTICAL ARTS? 

Practical arts ip the high-school curriculum is concerned with the 
physical work of the world which is performed to some extent by almost 
all persons. It deals with the work of the home, industry, agriculture, 
business, and arts. It is represented in the school by easels, work- 
benches, tools, typewriters, accounts, business correspondence, musi- 
cal instruments, flowers, pets, furniture, automobiles, radio,. books, 
dishes, clothing, the preparation and preservation of foods, and the 
work of the home. These types of school work are usually found in 


• From unpublished ititnwt by Roy Q. Ffclw, Auporrioor of Industrial Aria, State Bdocatioc Do- 
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shops, home economics rooms, fine arts rooms, studios, commercial 
rooms, and agriculture laboratories. 

Boys and girls should be required to sample all types of practical- 
arts work. It is desirable for them to participate in the making, 
arranging, and using of the countless number of articles around them 
as a means of understanding and also for the satisfaction which arises 
from such activity. The types of creative experience which should 
be available for "try-out,” discmrery, and consumer education are 
as follows: w 

1. Commercial arts — Young people need to learn speed writing In order that 
they may take telephone notes and other verbal messages quickly. They 
also need to be able to type letters. These, together with the simple 
business forms and procedures which most people encounter, should be a 
part of the required commercial arts offering. 

2. Esthetic work.— Large numbers of young people enjoy reproducing music, 
drawing, painting, and otherwise copying or creating a sound, picture, or 
figure, or designing an article which is a product of their own imagination. 
Youth must find the joy and satisfaction in these types of work which 
result from achievement. 

8. Horn 4 and family tiring .— The work of the home, including the interesting 
parte of cooking, meal preparation, sewing, home decoration, and some 
of the leisure-time domestic arts, together with the ttudy and practice of 
group and family living, care of the sick and children, is essential. Experi- 
ence in arranging, meal planning and preparation, needlework, interior 
decoration, and other similar arts might well be emphasised in the practical 
arts work, because the pupils concerned respond more quickly to activity 
than they do to book work. 

4. Industrial work . — Industry and its products form the basis of our American 
economy. All of the major and distinctive industrial types of work which 
can be adapted to school usage are needed by youth. 

6. Naturt work . — Most pupils are interested in animal, plant, marine, and 
insect life. They should be provided with an opportunity to care for, 
breed, and raise pets. Elementary gardening With flowers, grass, vege^ 
tables, shrubs, and trees should be possible. Particular attention to th e 
landscaping needs of the home owner and his children is desirable. 

OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of instruction in practical arts may be stated as 
follows: To offer all boys and girls an opport unit y; 

1. To consider through actual work and study the consumer values of 
products which the pupils purchase and those found in their home and 
community environment. 

2. To learn the technie of planning a unit of work la the study of 
an occupation. 

5. To experience self-expression in certain arts and crafts as leisure-time 
activities. 

4. To perform as many different kinds of industrial, farm, comma-m 
home, and esthetic typed of work as possible for exploratory values. 
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ft. To conitruct, assemble, or grow as many different kinds of artideadr 
products as time, ability , and interest will permit. 

«. To study the problems, processes, procedures, jobs, working conditions 
and workers of the five different major types of occupatibnal activity 
adaptable to school experience. 

7. To locate permanent and abiding pupil interests hi some specific occupa- 
tional activity. 

WHY PRACTICAL ARTS ARE NECESSARY 

Today only a very small amount of the Nation's productive capacity 
is found in the home. The vast quantity Of industrial and agricul- 
tural products which are available to the citizens of America has 
been made possible only through the development of factory mass 
production. This rapid change, within the last hundred years, from 
the time in which production was carried on in the home to the present . 
day in which little production work is done in the home has left our 
children and youth without adequate constructive and purposeful 
activities. 

The work of modern industry is largely hidden from the young 
people of our country; they are thus prevented from even observing 
how the simplest and most necessary things in our environment are 
constructed, grown, or how the business of distribution is conducted. 
To be sure, some factories open their doors to school pupils, but a 
larger number fail to offer the opportunity for young people to observe 
how the products erf our modern world are produced. The city 
children seldom observe the work of the farm. The boy in the 
mathematics class knows little of modern accounting systems or 
business procedures. School pupils largely miss the stimulation and 
fascination of fine art and music except as it comes to them over the 
radio or in concert halls. 

It is the nature of young people to crave and seek activity. Social- 
economic changes have removed productive activity from the lives 
of youth and the schools must repla ce it. 

THE PUPIL ATTITUDE 

Practical-arts work in the high school represents the type of work 
which young people dream about doing and actually do after they 
leave school They drop out of school for lack of a challenge suffi- 
ciently strong to hold them. They go to the home, factory, store, 
office, farm* or other place of work. Natural desires cause a large 
percentage of them to crave gainful employment. When beg inning 
work, they handle tools, wash dishes, carry papers from office to 
office, pull weeds, chop wood, feed a ma^hinw ) or do other simple work. 
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These jobs interest them and ultimately open up avenues to increased 
earning power which justifies their prolonged attention and effort. 
This is life; this is the satisfaction which keeps a nation healthy 
and happy. 

WHO NEEDS PRACTICAL ARTS MOSTT 

The Prosser Resolution points out that a large majority of secondary- 
school pupils drop out of school for types of work which are more 
interesting to them and which hold more attraction for them than do 
the subjects normally offered in our present high school. This is 
because the modern high school is largely geared to prepare young 
people for college. Inadequate time and insufficient facilities have 
been provided for the practical arts. 

This large group of children, both boys and girls, leave school for 
economic reasons or for lack of interest in the college-preparatory 
curriculum. They leave school for the work of the world. It is 
evident, therefore, that school administrators who wish to meet the 
needs of modem youth who are not interested in college-preparatory 
work or the skilled occupations must increase the curriculum offerings 
in practical-arts areas. 

* 

RELATIONSHIP OF PRACTICAL ARTS TO OTHER SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 

Practical-arts work, representing as it does a large number of the 
gainful occupations in this country, draws heavily on many of the 
book-work subjects. A study of industry — together with shopwork, 
which is usually called industrial arts — is not complete without a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of mathematics, an understanding of 
the esthetic design of any job concerned, a knowledge of the basic 
science underlying the production or the materials and the operation 
of a finished article. These four types of work are so closely related 
that it becomes impossible to separate them either in the school shop 
or industry. Science, for example, is a “must” in horticulture, in 
care and breeding of pets, and in rotation of crops. The selection of 
furniture and mechanical devices for use in the home is dependent 
upon a knowledge of art, scientific usage, and the economics of 
purchasing. Business procedures are a part of industry, family budg- 
eting, the financing of the farm and other types of work. The esthetic 
subjects are essential in all types of practical work. The practical 
arts overlap the work of the other school subjects so largely they 
often vitalize them and laid meaning and reality which are essential 
to successful study for many pupils. 
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PRACTICAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Both practical arts and vocational education are concerned with 
the same kind, of work. In both types of work pupils may use the 
same products, materials, and tools. They may do exactly the same 
thing. Yet there is a difference just as there is a difference between 
arithmetic and banking. The one is concerned with elementary 
materials and procedures and the other involves the same, plus a 
more or less complex situation. The former is the beginner or learner 
stage, and the latter is the occupational procedure. 

APPENDIX C. EDUCATIONAL LEADERS ATTENDING THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

* 
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Colo. 
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Education, Richmond, Va. 
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Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
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Backus, Bebti* A. Principal, Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
Ball, Ernest C. Superintendent of Schools, Memphis, Tenn. 

Banks, L. Frazer. Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham. Ala. 

B abler , 1 RooSevelt. Supervising Principal, Mlllbum Township Public Schools. 
Millburn-Short Hills, N. J. 

Bateman, E. Allen. Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Bedell, Earl L. Director, Vocational Education, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Bishop, Fred G. First Assistant Superintendent, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Blair, Maurice G. Assistant Superintendent, Curriculum Division, Board of 
Education, Loe Angeles, Calif. 

Bbewster, Royce. Program Planning Specialist, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Division of Vocational Education, Office of Education, Federal 
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Bboad, T. Harry. Principal, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Camp, Dolph. Supervision of Occupational Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 

Collier, Paul D. Director of Youth Services, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Culueon, J. R. Director at Vocational Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Phoenix, Aria. 
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North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. 
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Dennis, L. H. Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Do DC i. ASS, Si a RL R. Director, College of Education, University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. ' 

Edmonson, J. B. Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
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Elicker, Paul E. Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
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Fales, Roy G. ^Supervisor of Industrial! Education, State Education Depart- 
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roent, Iowa State College, Am^ t Iowa. 
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versity, New York, N. Y. 

Fox, L. W. Assistant Superintendent and Director of Vocational Education 
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